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III  VERY  day,  women  who  have 
never  used  canned  applesauce  before,  decide  to 
try  it  for  its  convenience.  Will  they  like  it  and 
buy  it  again  —  or  go  back  to  making  their  own? 
That  depends  on  the  quality  inside  the  can. 

The  canner  who  knows  that  repeat  sales  are  the 
only  kind  that  build  a  lasting  business,  stresses 
quality  in  every  phase  of  his  production — selects 
good,  sound  picked  fruit — trims  and  pares  and 
washes  carefully  to  remove  bruised  spots  and 
foreign  matter  which  otherwise  might  get  into 
the  can — holds  the  fruit  under  cold  water,  after 


it  is  shredded,  to  keep  it  from  getting  dark — 
fills  tlie  can  very  hot  and  very  full  —  cools  thor¬ 
oughly  to  keep  the  applesauce  from  discoloring. 
And  the  canner  who  does  all  these  things  well, 
finds  they  help  him  sell  his  brand. 

Much  data  concerning  every  phase  of  applesauce 
canning  has  been  accumulated  by  the  Research 
Department  of  the  American  Can  Company.  Per¬ 
haps'  there  is  some  problem  confronting  you, 
perhaps  an  opportunity  for  better  quality  in  the 
can.  If  so,  call  on  Canco,  as  others  are  doing. 
We  will  gladly  help. 
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PHILLIPS  CAW  COMPANY 

^JHanafaclurers  of  (Pacicers  SanUartf  Gam 


. .  n)iviiion  of  the  . , 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVIG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Trackers  of  J?kilitps  2)elicious  Qualiltf  Canned  'ffoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


Of  all  of  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  a  pea  cannery  none  is  as 
important  as  the  pea  hulling  equipment.  The  equipment  that  saves 
Peas,  reduces  breakage  and  permits  the  satisfactory  hulling  of  peas, 
when  in  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to  produce  quality  canned  peas, 
is  of  utmost  importance.  For  this  reason,  Frank  Hamachek  Ideal 
Green  hulling  machinery  is  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the 
production  of  better  canned  peas. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 

- Manufactmen  of - 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 
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ameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Your  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 


Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


from  COAST  to  COAST 
^  /.  .  witk  ^ 


OAKLAND 


tlSl-*’ 
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NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  StrMt 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Woihington  SfrMt 


155  MonIgefWfy  S»f* 


From  MAINE 

to  TENNESSEE 


HOLIDAYS  are 
Canned  Food  Opportunities 

Holidays  always  act  as  a 
spur  to  food  sales.  And  this 
niore  than  ever  before 
people  will  want  to  give  prac* 
'  -^r  tical  gifts  of  food  products. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan  a  timely 
and  profitable  selling  effort  on  your 
Brand  of  Canned  Foods.  There  is  no 
question  that  Canned  Foods  will  move  in 
increasing  volume  during  the  holidays 
...  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  your  share  of  this 
business. 


E.  S.  Linvill 
Distrii't  Sales  Mgr. 
Syracuse 


R.  L.  Perin 
District  Sales  Mgr. 
Cincinnati 


ANOTHER  YEAR 
of  DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 


^  J.  E.  Baldwin 
Arb’i  DiPtrict  Sales 
Mgr.—  Syracuse 


1905-1932.  No  single  feature  of 
Continental’s  progress  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  Dependable 
Quality!  The  jierfection  attained  after 
27  years  of  long  and  intensive  de¬ 
velopment  and  research  is  foreihly 
demonstrated  in  the  high  quality  of 
Continental  cans  now  availahle.  And 
each  year  an  increasing  numher  of 
Packers  find  that  the  cleanliness, 
sturdiness,  fine  workmanship  and 
careful  inspection  of  these  cans  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  good  quality  packs 
and  the  smooth  running  of  canneries. 


ANOTHER 

CONTINENTAL  SERVICE 

Ask  any  Continental  customer  to  place  a 
value  on  the  exceptional  service  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Closing  Machine  Men  render  during 
the  course  of  the  packing  season.  You  will 
find  it  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  group  of  men 
who,  having  served  a  long  apprenticeship 
under  the  most  experienced  mechanics, 
are  instructing  Cannery  employees  not 
only  in  the  proper  operation  of  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Closing  Machines,  but  teaching  the 
proper  formation  of  the  “seam”— the  ease 
with  which  the  machines  can  be  changed 
over,  and  the  best  way  to  get  the  utmost 
production  out  of  the  equipment. 


C.  E.  Puftey 
Salen  Representative 
Syracuse 


N.  F.  Hitchcock 
Sales  Representative 
Cincinnati 


Quality 
and  Service 


Symbol  of 


W.  A.  Howe 
Sales  Representative 
Syracuse 


R.  E.  Tanner 
Sales  Representative 
Cincinnati 

From  the  rock- 
bound  shores  of 
Maine  to  the  South¬ 
ern  clime  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  these  men  of 
our  Syracuse  and 
Cincinnati  SalesDis- 
tricts  carry  the  high 
standards  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Service  to  the 
Canning  Industry. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Can- 
ners’  problems  and  backed  with  high¬ 
est  quality  cans,  plus  the  tremendous 
resources  for  Service,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  these  men  are  welcomed  every¬ 
where.  W’hether  your  problem  is  one 
of  production  or  merchandising,  you’ll 
find  their  practical  advice  a  big  help 


O' 

UT  of  thedemah 

id  for 

Quality  and  S( 

^reiee 

has  come  the  present 

great 

array  of  Contiiu 

intal 

plants  to  scree  you 

veil. 

„  in,  1 

Another  of  the  39  modern  Continental  plants,  Oakland,  Cal. 


in  guiding  your  cannery  operations. 
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CHANGE  YOUR  PERSPECTIVE  —  Old  Man 
Depression,  and  he  is  just  that,  has  been  with 
us  so  long  that  we  might  as  well  make  up  our 
minds  that  he  is  going  to  stay  with  us,  and  so  rear¬ 
range  our  plans  that  we  can  take  care  of  this  un¬ 
wanted  boarder,  be  able  to  feed  ourselves  and  get 
some  pleasure  out  of  life  besides.  Then  when  he 
wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  he  is  unwelcome,  and 
decides  to  leave,  we  will  be  just  that  much  better  olT. 

If  the  golden  days  of  easy  money  and  automatically 
good  business,  when  the  orders  just  rolled  in  on  their 
own  power,  have  gone  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  selling  a  bang-up  standard  No.  2  tomato 
at  521/2C  per  dozen,  the  sooner  we  wake  up  to  that 
fact,  and  get  busy,  the  better.  We  were  so  innocu- 
lated  with  that  Pollyanna  syrup  that  “everything’s 
going  to  be  all  right,”  and  so  completely  taken  in  by 
the  modern  wisdom  of  “history  used  to  repeat  itself, 
but  not  today — not  since  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System — we  can  never  go  back  to  the  old 
days,”  that  naturally  we  rested  easy  and  believed  it. 
Why  be  out  of  style? 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  King  of  the  Fact  Find¬ 
ers,  with  all  his  gaudy  following,  was  dethroned  in 
early  November,  1932,  and  now  we  face  realities. 

Whether  you  accept  that  or  not,  what  is  to  be  done 
if  canned  foods  prices  are  to  remain  at  present  levels, 
or  below,  and  can  you  adjust  yourself  to  it?  You  just 
bet  you  can.  Brush  away  the  clouds,  and  look  at 
things  as  they  really  are.  During  the  years  from 
1916  to  1929 — yes,  and  we  might  stretch  it  right  up 
to  1932 — progress  in  every  step  of  our  industry  was 
so  great,  that,  if  forced  to  the  limit,  we  could  produce 
more  goods  at  lower  cost  than  ever  before  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  That  is  merely  saying  that  the  canned  foods 
industry  has  kept  pace  with  all  other  industries  of 
this  truly  wonderful  country,  and  made  greater  prog¬ 
ress  in  production  than  ever  before  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  fly  in  the  ointment,  as  you  see  it,  is  the 
matter  of  cost.  You  may  grant  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  due  to  advanced  knowledge  in  crop  growing, 
to  improved  machinery  and  more  of  it,  but  you  will 
answer  costs  have  increased.  If  those  improvements 
had  meant  increased  costs  they  never  would  have 
eventuated.  You  are  thinking  of  past  costs,  and  that 


thought  belongs  in  that  cloud  which  we  advised  you 
above  to  clear  away.  Better  yields  from  fewer  acres 
means  lowered  costs,  and  improved  quality;  more 
cans  put  through  your  factory  in  a  given  time,  means 
lowered  costs,  and  bettered  quality,  too.  That’s  it: 
the  job  is  to  turn  the  spot-light  on  every  step  of  your 
production  and  see  that  each  one  is  brought  into  line 
with  the  lowered  price-range;  not  just  some  of  them, 
but  all  of  them.  One  of  the  greatest  crimes  of  the 
present  depression  was  that  at  the  beginning,  when 
business  began  to  fall  off,  men  were  laid  off  com¬ 
pletely  while  those  who  remained,  retained  their  jobs, 
kept  on  at  full,  unchanged,  wages.  That  plan  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  men  having  nothing  whatever  to  spend, 
completely  taken  out  of  the  consumer  market,  unless 
they  drew  out  of  their  capital  (savings)  while  the 
employed  found  their  wages  steadily  increasing  in 
buying  power,  and  therefore  spent  less  to  buy  the 
same  amounts  as  before.  Demand  was  decreased  to 
the  extent  of  the  cuts  in  employment ;  but,  due  to  fear, 
not  added  to  materially  through  the  increasing  value 
of  the  dollar.  That  unbalanced  everything  and  added 
to  the  speed  of  the  decline  in  business.  It  would  have 
been  immensely  better  to  have  kept  all  in  their  jobs, 
and  reduced  wages  to  the  equivalent  shown  in  the 
savings  effected  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  force. 
That  would  have  retained  them  all  as  buyers,  upon 
a  lower  scale  of  purchasing  power,  which  would  have 
been  met  with  lower  prices,  and  it  would  have  taken 
care  of  production.  There  was  no  overproduction 
heard  of  during  the  ten  years  of  mad  money,  with 
prices  at  the  highest  range  ever  recorded.  The 
workers  got  the  money  and  they  spent  it.  At  the 
lessened  wage  and  the  lowered  prices  they  would  have 
gone  right  along  spending,  and  we  would  have  come 
down  from  the  dizzy  heights  by  easy  stages,  all  men 
and  all  industries  in  unison.  Now  we  are  doing  that, 
but  if  it  had  been  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  we  would  be  about  through  with  the  job 
by  now,  and  with  some  possibility  of  coming  out 
completely  in  a  short  time. 

That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  you  must  make  every  step  of  your  pro¬ 
duction  bear  its  full  share  of  change;  that  all  must 
help  produce  those  tomatoes  so  that  they  may  be  sold 
at  52I/2C,  and  leave  enough  profit  to  encourage  the 
continuance  of  the  business. 

This  discussion  is  very  timely  because  you  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  planning  for  the  1933  operations. 
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If  your  plant  is  fairly  up-to-date  in  equipment,  so 
that  you  can  produce  the  goods  at  a  very  close  cost 
to  the  most  modern,  you  may  be  able  to  get  through. 
That  eliminates  old  and  out  of  date  machinery,  for 
with  costs  as  close  as  they  are  bound  to  be,  you  can’t 
afford  to  go  into  the  battle  with  that  kind  of  old 
machinery.  It  will  save  money  to  buy  new,  and  as 
you  can  do  that  today  upon  a  most  economical  basis, 
you  ought  to  look  into  it  at  once.  You  cannot  afford 
to  give  unlimited  credit  upon  the  goods  you  have  to 
sell ;  neither  can  the  machinery-supply  man.  Better 
for  all  hands  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  a  cash 
basis. 

The  cannery  that  is  well  equipped  but  has  been 
running  for  two  or  three  years  without  overhauling 
or  replacements,  is  a  very  dangerous  risk.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  it.  Better  have  it  gone  over  and 
the  needed  repairs  or  replacements  made,  and  again 
you  can  do  that  to  best  advantage  now,  rather  than 
when  all  are  busy  just  before  the  canning  season 
opens. 

Be  conservative  about  your  planting,  aiming  to 
pack  a  smaller  pack  than  normal  so  that  you  will 
be  sure  to  pack  quality,  for  that  is  more  imperative 
than  ever.  Don’t  be  mislead  by  the  splurge  into 
sloppy  packing  to  sell  at  a  cheap  price.  That  is  the 
inevitable  first  action  of  the  thoughtless  when  trouble 
hits,  but  it  dies  just  as  quickly,  and  it  is  dead  now,  as 
dead  as  Hector’s  ghost.  Money  is  tight ;  people  want 
full  value  for  it — even  as  you  and  I — and  they  won’t 
buy  a  second  can  of  the  poor  stuff.  So  it  sticks  upon 
the  retailer’s  shelves,  and  that  makes  him  mad,  too. 
If  you  try  to  peddle  anything  like  that  next  year, 
better  wear  an  armored  suit. 

And  then  your  label.  This  week’s  issue  gives  you 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  advice  on  that  subject  yet 
written.  Read  “Informative  Labeling”  by  Wells  A. 
Sherman.  We  were  never  in  favor  of  calling  in  the 
Government  police  to  do  what  the  industry  ought  to 
do  for  itself ;  but  here  they  are  all  set  up  and  raring 
to  go,  and  you  can  bet  your  last  cent  a  whole  lot  of 
canners  are  going  to  take  them  up  100  per  cent.  The 
meat  canners  had  this  forced  upon  them,  about  1906, 
not  that  they  were  any  worse  than  any  other  food 
producers  of  those  times,  and  we  know  whereof  we 
speak,  but  Sinclair’s  book  and  an  aroused  public 
demanded  it,  and  it  was  imposed.  They  are  glad  of 
it  now,  and  it  was  the  only  way  out  for  them;  but 
what  was  pinned  on  as  a  punishment  has  become  a 
badge  of  honor  today.  You  and  your  goods  can  go 
through  the  same  antiseptic  bath  and  come  out  with 
the  same  kind  of  a  ribbon  on  you  if  you  wish;  but 
this  one  thing  is  sure:  you  will  label  your  goods  so 
that  any  consumer  will  be  able  to  tell  what  is  under 
the  label,  without  opening  the  can,  or  you  will  go  out 
of  business.  The  movement  for  informative  labeling 
has  gained  too  great  momentum  to  ever  stop  it.  You 
will  be  forced  to  comply  or  to  take  the  consequences, 
and  you  can’t  afford  to  take  the  consequences. 
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So  you  must  get  busy  on  your  labels;  must  call  in 
your  label  man  and  start  the  job,  and  it  is  a  big  job, 
because  you  want  to  do  it  rightly,  and  not  have  to  do 
it  all  over  again.  If  you  had  the  money  to  spend,  like 
Campbell,  Heinz,  or  Del  Monte,  so  that  the  public 
knew  with  absolute  certainty  the  quality  it  would  get 
under  your  label,  you  might  rest  easy;  but  all  others, 
jobbers’  labels  as  well  as  canners’,  will  hasten  to  make 
them  perfectly  intelligent  to  the  average  person  or 
lower.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  it. 

And  you  cry:  “we’ve  got  to  do  all  that  and  still  sell 
at  the  present  low  level  of  prices?”  “Yup!”  Canned 
foods  are  staples,  and  so  the  profit  must  be  limited; 
but  there  will  be  a  nice,  steady  profit  for  the  man  or 
firms  that  answer  public  demand  with  an  article 
that  pleases,  that  makes  that  “want  more”  feeling. 
Exactly  because  demand  for  canned  foods  has  grown 
so  enormous  it  will  not  be  denied  what  it  wants. 

Seven  thousand  million  cans  of  food  products  were 
packed  and  eaten  in  1931,  and  if  you  pack  them,  and 
as  they  want  them,  more  than  that  will  be  eaten  in 
1933.  That  figure  is  going  to  increase,  depression  or 
no  depression,  unless  you  help  kill  it. 

The  poor  man’s  dollar  (and  who  isn’t  poor  now), 
is  not  looking  at  fresh  vegetables  out  of  season,  nor 
at  fancy  glass-packed  fruits  and  vegetables.  As  Ben 
Bernie  says  “they  want  the  mostest  for  the  leastest” 
but  they  want  quality  in  the  sense  of  a  can  of  good, 
sound  food. 

That  is  the  job  for  1933,  and  the  machinery  and  the 
supply  men  are  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  every  way  possible.  Show  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  for  them  by  calling  them  in  early,  so  that  you 
will  have  time  to  talk  matters  over,  and  to  arrange 
everything  well. 
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The  World  Discovers 
New  Things  About 

PINEAPPLE 


-CANNED 


FOLLOW  THE  NEWEST  DIETETIC 
ADVICE  .  .  .  START  OR  END 

a 

(%/ 1 0 6/ f 


Y'ou’ve  probably  read  some  of  the  first 
advertisements.  They  tell  the  surprising  faas 
about  Canned  Pineapple  revealed  only  recently 
through  new  food  research. 

So  important  are  the  health  values  found  to 
exist  in  Canned  Pineapple,  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  that  pineapple  he  eaten  with  one  meal 
each  day.  And  the  pineapple  industry  is  launching 
a  large  educational  campaign  to  make  these  faas 
known  to  the  public. 

It  is  expected  that  consumption  through  gro¬ 
cery  channels  will  thereby  be  greatly  increased. 
Outlets  such  as  restaurants,  soda  fountains,  hospi¬ 
tals,  bakers,  and  confectioners  will  use  more  pine¬ 
apple.  And  right  down  the  line,  brokers,  jobbers, 
and  retailers  will  benefit. 

Further  information  regarding  the  dietetic  find¬ 
ings  and  the  opportunity  they  afford  the  trade  may 
be  had  on  request. 


•  ■ . .  Nutritional  Research  Proves  that 
a  cup  of  canned  pineapple,crushed  or 

ttdbits-or  two  slices-eaten  every  day 
-  helps  prevent  helps  correct 

Nutritional  ^m&»~speeds  Digestion->6^/te 
to  build  resistance  to  Infections 


^yldvertising  Committee 

PINEAPPLE  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD. 

100  BUSH  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  Copr.,  I93i,  Pineapple  Producers  Coop.  Ass’n,  Ltd. 
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INFORMATIVE  LAEBLING 

An  Address  Before  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Convention,  Milwaukee,  November  16th,  1932 


By  Wells  A.  Sherman 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

I  ET  me  begin  by  stating  our  conclusion  concerning 
I  the  whole  question  of  Federal  grades  and  grading 
L.  for  the  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  industries. 
This  conclusion  is  that  all  of  our  service  in  this  field 
will  fail  to  develop  its  greatest  usefulness  if  the  public 
does  not  eventually  find  the  commercial  grade  of  the 
goods  plainly  stated  on  the  labels  of  the  cans.  I  doubt 
whether  a  majority  of  those  who  joined  in  urging 
Congress  to  extend  our  inspection  authority  to  include 
canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  had  this  ulti¬ 
mate  aim  in  mind.  Some  foresaw  this  possibility  and 
hoped  for  its  realization.  Probably  a  majority,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  interested  canners,  thought  of  our  certifi¬ 
cation  service  only  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  sales  to 
first  buyers,  hoping  perhaps  that  Federal  certificates 
of  grade  might  eventually  be  substituted  for  submitted 
samples  when  sales  were  being  negotiated. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  McNary-Mapes 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  its  extension  of  our  grading  service 
to  include  your  products,  created  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  canned  goods  industry  and  gave  rise  to 
erroneous  impressions  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  wholly  to  correct.  The  confusion  was  increased 
because  of  the  necessity  of  the  promulgation  of  official 
quality  grades  by  our  Bureau  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  was  working  out 
the  standard  of  quality  for  each  product  which  was  to 
be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  substandard  goods, 
which  under  the  law  must  thereafter  bear  a  stigmatiz¬ 
ing  label,  if  sold  in  inter-state  commerce,  and  goods 
of  standard  quality  or  better.  Our  standards  deal  not 
only  with  products  above  this  substandard  line,  but 
also  take  cognizance  of  those  below.  The  lower  limit 
of  U.  S.  Grade  C,  or  standard,  can  never  be  lower 
than  the  standard  established  for  that  particular  prod¬ 
uct  under  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment.  But  I  as¬ 
sume  few  canners  in  Wisconsin  are  interested  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  McNary-Mapes  standards,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  all  of  my  hearers  are  willing  to  admit  there  are 
no  “McNary-Mapes  peas”  packed  in  this  State,  at 
least  none  of  this  audience  pack  any. 

So  let  us  consider  what  a  comprehensive  system  of 
grading,  and  perhaps  how  an  official  grading  service 
may  serve  Wisconsin  canners.  It  is  the  aim  I  assume, 
of  every  Wisconsin  packer  to  sell  more  canned  peas 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit.  In  order  to  pack  you  must 
be  financed.  In  order  to  be  financed  you  frequently 
use  your  packs  as  collateral. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  use  that  has  been  made  of 
the  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading  Service,  in 


the  few  months  of  its  existence,  has  been  by  those  in¬ 
terested  in  financing.  Very  large  quantities  have  been 
graded,  particularly  in  the  last  two  months.  Bankers 
are  finding  the  certificates  of  grade  of  much  value  to 
them,  partly  because  they  are  issued  by  disinterested 
official  graders  on  the  staff  of  this  Department. 

SPECIFIC  GRADES — A  few  canners  are  now 
quoting  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  grades  and  increasing 
numbers  of  packers  are  indicating  an  interest  in  quot¬ 
ing  on  this  basis.  I  recently  called  the  attention  of 
the  trade,  in  a  memorandum  which  you  probably  re¬ 
ceived,  to  the  desirability  of  quoting  and  confirming 
sales  on  the  basis  of  specific  grades,  in  order  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  and  disputes  between  buyer  and 
seller.  If  you  sell  on  grades  and  can  back  up  your 
sales  with  an  official  certificate  of  grade,  since  the 
certificates  are  admissible  in  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  therein  contained,  you  surely  lessen  your 
chances  of  disputes  and  rejections. 

Now  let  us  assume  you  have  your  packs  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  all  certificated,  and  you  are  selling  on  official 
grades.  As  each  lot  moves  out,  why  not  send  the  buyer 
an  extra  copy  or  two  of  the  certificates.  He  can  in 
turn  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  salesmen  or  his 
store  managers  and  fortify  them  with  really  pertinent 
and  specific  information  with  which  to  impress  the 
retail  customers.  He  can  use  the  certificate  on  counter 
displays  of  merchandise  and  enable  him  to  help  sell 
your  merchandise. 

HOW  TO  LABEL — Better  still,  why  not  label  the 
better  packs  Grade  A  and  Grade  B.  Put  the  official 
grade  right  on  the  can  where  the  housewife  can  see 
it.  Who  buys  the  canned  peas  you  pack?  The  chain 
store — the  jobber — ^the  retailer?  They  are  merely 
means  to  an  end.  The  housewives  of  America  are  your 
customers.  You  have  been  letting  them  buy  a  “pig  in 
the  poke”  for  years.  If  you  doubt  that,  I  invite  you  to 
take  an  excursion  with  me  into  the  retail  stores  in  any 
city.  The  situation  with  respect  to  labeling  is  so  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  confusing,  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  our 
official  mail  is  daily  burdened  with  inquiries  such  as 
“Please  give  me  a  list  of  the  good  brands  of  canned 
foods.  If  you  cannot  give  me  such  a  list,  tell  me  how 
I  can  determine  what  canned  foods  to  buy.”  I  ask  you, 
if  you  were  answering  such  an  inquiry  as  this  from 
an  intelligent  woman,  what  w'ould  you  say?  You  would 
grope  just  as  we  do.  We  cannot  tell  her  to  buy  a  cer¬ 
tain  brand.  We  do  not  tell  her  to  look  for  the  state¬ 
ment  of  grade — because  any  present  day  references 
to  grade  on  labels  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  her  to  judge  from  the  beautiful  vignette  on  the 
can,  because  she  is  likely  to  find  mature  white  beans 
in  a  can  bearing  an  ornamental  label,  beautifully  em- 
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bellished  with  a  vignette  of  very  small,  green,  midget 
size  beans  in  the  picture  of  the  pod. 

A  disgruntled — I  should  make  it  stronger  than  that 
— a  red  hot  gentleman  brought  just  such  a  can  into  one 
of  our  grading  offices  on  the  11th  day  of  this  month. 
The  benediction  he  pronounced  on  the  canner  of  those 
beans  and  the  lima  bean  canning  industry  was  brief 
and  pointed.  “I’m  through  with  canned  lima  beans 
for  good!”  as  he  pounded  the  desk.  We  could  not 
blame  that  man,  because  it  was  a  shame  to  ruin  a 
parfectly  good  tin  can  with  the  class  of  merchandise 
we  found. 

I  think  our  Mr.  Williams  told  you  at  a  previous  con¬ 
vention  of  some  of  our  excursions  to  market  in  the 
quest  of  Wisconsin  canned  peas.  Some  time  ago,  sam¬ 
ples  of  Wisconsin  canned  peas  were  bought  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  cents  to  35  cents.  The  poorest  can 
in  the  lot  was  a  can  costing  23  cents,  while  some  kind- 
hearted  Wisconsin  pea  packer  had  contributed  a  block 
of  peas  “to  his  country”  grading  87,  a  good  grade  B, 
or  extra  standard,  which  the  retailer  sold  for  10  cents. 
And  mind  you,  this  particular  item  was  not  a  loss- 
leader. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  softly,  this  situation  seems  to 
have  remedied  itself,  or  the  consumers  have  remedied 
it,  for  Mr.  Williams  went  on  another  shopping  expedi¬ 
tion  for  Wisconsin  peas  last  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Something  has  happened!  There 
were  no  Wisconsin  peas  to  be  had  in  the  stores  visited. 
These  stores  consisted  of  three  of  the  leading  chain 
stores,  one  voluntary  chain  store,  and  two  so-called 
exclusive  independents.  One  can  bearing  a  private 
label,  but  with  a  code  mark  which  he  thinks  may  have 
been  one  of  a  Wisconsin  packer,  was  found — an  extra 
sifted  early  June  which  retailed  at  30  cents.  Upon 
cutting,  it  scored  80  points — low  grade  B,  or  extra 
standard.  The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  Wis¬ 
consin  peas  have  freight  rate  barriers  against  them 
when  moving  into  Potomac  River  territory.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  however,  I  want  to  observe  that  far  Western 
potatoes  are  being  sold  in  the  Washington  market 
regularly. 

Little  wonder  is  it  that  Professor  Florence  Arm¬ 
strong  of  the  University  of  California,  in  a  letter  she 
wrote  to  the  Department  which  was  published  last 
week  in  some  of  the  canning  trade  papers  and  which 
I  hope  you  all  read,  said :  “It  must  be  that  producers 
do  not  at  all  comprehend  how  readily  the  consumer, 
after  she  has  been  surprised  on  opening  a  can  (expect¬ 
ing  to  find  agreement  between  the  advertising  and 
the  contents)  turns  to  any  competing  goods  that  offers 
itself.  She  wants  to  use  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  several  reasons;  but  she  finds  she  cannot  depend 
on  the  display  before  her.  If  only  the  grade  were  on 
the  label,  along  with  the  gay  pictures,  glowing  brand 
name,  and  net  contents,  she  could,  on  the  whole,  depend 
on  her  purchase.  Minor  variations  would  not  trouble 
her  any  more  than  the  minor  variations  as  to  net 
contents. 

The  result  would  be,  I  think,  a  stabilizing  of  her 
use  of  canned  foods  in  accordance  with  her  various 
needs.  Her  disappointments  would  not  then  interfere 
with  her  own  program  of  steadily  using  canned  fruits 


and  vegetables.  If  it  should  be  “choice”  she  wanted, 
then  “choice”  she  would  get,  and  would  go  on  getting, 
when  that  particular  grade  is  what  she  wants.  So  on, 
with  the  other  grades.  It  is  this  repeat  business  the 
canners  most  need. 

DEPENDENT  ON  GOODWILU-It  must  be  also 
that  producers  do  not  understand  how  their  costly 
advertising  fails  to  produce  the  goodwill  they  seek 
when  the  contents  of  the  can  itself  do  not  answer  the 
consumers’  purpose.  The  worst  of  it  is,  for  the  canning 
industry,  that  the  illwill  fostered  spreads  to  other 
canned  products,  and  an  aversion  appears  for  every¬ 
body’s  canned  foods.  The  goodwill  the  producer  pours 
out  money  to  develop,  doesn’t  develop.  Middlemen  may 
respond  to  his  advertising  and  give  him  the  goodwill 
he  seeks ;  but  only  the  goodwill  of  the  actual  consumer 
will  answer  the  producer’s  purpose,  and  really  stabilize 
his  business  for  him. 

The  two  strong  competitors  of  the  canning  industry 
grow  stronger  daily,  namely  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  which  improved  refrigerated  and  heated  vehicles 
distribute  throughout  the  year ;  and  quick  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  increasingly  attract  the  con¬ 
sumer.  These  two  rivals  give  the  housewife  the  thing 
she  most  wants — whatever  the  canner  and  his  highly 
paid  advertising  agencies  may  think  she  wants — and 
that  is,  a  chance  to  knoiv  ivhat  she  is  getting.  If  the 
canner  does  not  pretty  quickly  sense  this  demand  of 
the  consumer,  he  may  look  back,  in  a  few  years,  and 
wonder  why  his  fickle  women  buyers  have  deserted 
him  so  disastrously!” 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy?  Certain  canners  using 
the  grading  service  found  they  were  packing  tomatoes, 
many  of  which  were  graded  extra  standards.  Many 
were  standards.  By  using  a  little  more  care,  they 
could  make  a  straight  extra  standard,  or  grade  B. 
They  consulted  the  Departmnet  on  the  method  of  con¬ 
veying  the  information  to  the  consumer.  This  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to  just  what  infor¬ 
mation  the  label  could  or  should  carry  and  in  what 
form. 

GRADES  “A,”  “B,”  AND  “C”— The  Department 
decided  that  it  would  be  glad  to  see  a  plain  statement 
of  grade  A,  grade  B,  or  grade  C  on  the  label.  The  only 
condition  is  that  the  goods  must  actually  be  of  the 
grade  stated.  The  canner  or  distributor  must  assume 
legal  responsibility  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 
He  may  use  our  service  to  reassure  himself,  or  he  may 
do  his  own  grading,  or  may  rely  upon  a  private  grad¬ 
ing  agency.  We  seek  no  monopoly  of  the  grading  busi¬ 
ness.  The  specifications  of  our  grades  are  published 
to  the  world.  We  hope  the  industry  will  adopt  and 
use  them. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  received  the  first  sample 
of  a  label  actually  delivered  and  ready  for  use  bearing 
conspicuously  the  statement  “Grade  B.”  For  at  least 
one  fairly  large  commercial  lot  of  tomatoes  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Why  not  put  the  grade  on  the  label  ?”  propounded 
in  a  recent  Canning  Trade  article,  can  be  answered  by 
the  statement  “There  is  no  reason  why  not,  and  we  are 
doing  it.” 

So  a  certain  number  of  consumers  will  buy  canned 
tomatoes  this  season  under  labels  which  will  tell  them 
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more  than  they  have  ever  been  told  before.  We  regret 
that  this  season  they  will  not  be  likely  to  find  grade 
A  and  grade  C  on  cans  alongside,  which  could  be 
bought  for  comparison.  We  have  inspected  substantial 
quantities  of  goods  of  the  higher  grade  which  are  still 
unlabeled.  How  many  of  them  may  yet  be  labeled  out 
under  their  correct  grades  we  do  not  know. 

The  Department  decided  that  although  grade  A, 
grade  B,  and  grade  C  are  official  U.  S.  grades  and 
canners  using  them  would  be  held  to  those  standards, 
yet  we  could  not  countenance  the  use  of  the  letters 
“U.  S.”  before  the  grade  on  the  label.  It  is  felt  that 
this  would  convey  the  idea  to  the  housewife  that  the 
Department  had  some  official  knowledge  of  what  was 
in  the  can,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  true.  Our 
grading  of  one  case  per  thousand,  or  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  is  very  different  from  U.  S.  meat  inspection 
which  involves  seeing  every  live  animal  and  every 
dressed  carcass  which  goes  through  the  meat  packer’s 
establishment. 

So  the  conclusion  was  reached  and  the  decision 
issued  that  if  and  when  the  time  came  when  we  could 
maintain  supervision  over  a  fruit  or  vegetable  cannery 
similar  to  that  involved  in  Federal  meat  inspection, 
the  letter  “U.  S.”  could  properly  be  put  on  the  label 
before  the  grade.  Labels  on  merchandise  thus  packed 
may  also  carry  a  statement  such  as  “Packed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  this  grade  officially  certified.”  U.  S.  grade  A 
on  a  can  of  tomatoes  or  peas  would  then  mean  that 
the  Department  had  approved  the  facilities  and  sani¬ 
tation  of  the  plant  and  had,  during  the  packing  of  those 
goods,  maintained  a  continuous  oversight  of  both  raw 
material  and  packing  processes.  Then  indeed  we  would 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  product  in  the  uncut  can. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  confirmed  by  the  cutting  for 
inspection  of  suitable  samples  after  cooling. 

Frankly,  this  seemed  to  us  such  a  formidable  under¬ 
taking  both  for  us  and  for  the  canner  that  I  rather 
expected  a  lapse  of  several  more  years  before  any 
canned  vegetables  would  be  labeled  U.  S.  grade  A,  U.  S. 
grade  B,  or  U.  S.  grade  C.  But  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction  sometimes  gathers  momentum  rapidly, 
and  to  our  surprise  we  have  found  ourselves  within 
the  last  thirty  days  actually  watching  the  packing  of 
green  lima  beans  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
giving  such  constant  attention  to  every  step  in  the 
operation  that  the  legend  “U.  S.  grade  A”  when  it 
appears  on  the  label  of  those  beans  will  mean  no  less 
than  does  the  little  blue  stamp  on  a  side  of  beef.  In 
fact,  it  will  mean  as  much  as  the  little  blue  stamp  plus 
the  stamp  “U.  S.  choice”  which  another  Division  of 
our  Bureau  is  now  putting  on  worthy  carcasses  on  re¬ 
quest  and  for  a  fee. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future  some  consumers  will 
be  buying  some  U.  S.  grade  A  green  lima  beans,  and 
the  labels  will  proclaim  the  fact. 

Completely  informative  labeling  seems  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  very  quickly  after  the  official  machinery  was  set 
up  to  make  it  possible.  Of  course,  it  is  on  a  small 
scale  and  confessedly  experimental.  But  we  have  faith 
that  it  will  grow.  The  movement  is  so  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  honesty  and  fair  play  that  no  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  any  serious  argument  against  it. 


The  grocer  has  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  which 
the  housewife  hands  to  him  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Why  should  she  not  have  the  same  assurance  as  to  the 
relative  qualities  of  the  cans  of  tomatoes,  peas,  or  corn 
on  the  grocer’s  shelf  for  which  her  money  is  to  be 
exchanged?  The  same  government  is  now  ready  to 
certify  to  the  relative  grades  or  values  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  and  of  minted  metals.  Why  then  should  not  the 
exchange  of  coins  for  cans  be  on  the  level  ?  There  is  no 
misgiving  as  to  what  is  under  the  eagle  on  the  coin. 
Why  not  try  to  give  the  consumer  an  equal  confidence 
as  to  exactly  what  is  under  the  label  on  the  can? 

OTHER  SERVICES — We  are  of  course  rendering 
the  canning  industry  a  number  of  services  which  do 
not  directly  involve  the  label.  We  have  recently  been 
grading  large  blocks  of  goods  in  which  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  is  acquiring  an  interest.  The 
grade,  as  we  find  it,  is  a  governing  consideration  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  loan. 

When  we  grade  goods  which  are  being  offered  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  bankers,  or 
warehousemen,  as  security,  we  serve  both  the  owner 
and  the  lender;  but  the  eventual  buyer  will  be  none 
the  wiser  unless  someone  puts  the  grade  on  the  label. 
Our  grading  service  may  aid  in  getting  a  loan  but  the 
aid  it  might  give  in  the  final  selling  of  the  goods  and 
securing  the  goodwill  of  the  consumer  is  likely  to  be 
sacrificed.  This  seems  strange  to  us  for  Americans 
are  usually  aggressive  advertisers.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  canners  who  have  high  grade  products 
hypothecated,  will  wholly  fail  to  reap  the  final  ad¬ 
vantage  which  is  to  be  had  by  telling  the  consumer 
just  what  is  in  those  cans  in  terms  of  specific  grades. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  not  the 
only  lender  which  has  required  our  certificate  of 
grade  as  a  basis  for  its  loans.  Certain  important 
warehouse  companies  made  this  a  requirement  during 
the  first  season  and  submitted  us  samples  of  all  goods 
which  they  were  storing  and  on  which  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  loans  almost  from  the  inception  of  our  service. 
But  when  we  consider  the  position  which  this  service 
occupied  one  year  ago  and  the  position  which  it 
occupies  today,  its  progress  has  been  most  remark¬ 
able.  By  “progress”  I  mean  not  only  the  amount  of 
demand  for  our  service  from  day  to  day  but  the  in¬ 
creased  confidence  shown  in  the  service  by  important 
factors  in  the  trade,  and  the  apparent  purpose  of  a 
number  of  canners  to  ask  us  to  furnish  them  con¬ 
tinuous  supervision  of  their  operations  during  the 
next  season  so  that  they  may  use  the  initials  “U.  S.” 
in  connection  with  a  grade  statement  to  be  printed 
upon  all  of  the  higher  grades  in  their  next  pack. 

The  extent  to  which  we  can  meet  the  demands  for 
our  various  types  of  services  is  as  yet  undetermined. 
The  inspector  whom  we  place  in  a  plant  in  which 
we  are  requested  to  maintain  continuous  supervision 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  that  is  going 
on  and  must  know  that  there  is  no  material  departure 
from  the  conditions  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
canner  in  the  signed  contract  which  he  will  have  with 
our  Bureau.  Our  problem  will  be  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  we  shall  cancel  promptly  our  contract  with 
any  canner  who  shows  any  disposition  to  avoid  meet- 
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ing  the  obligations  of  his  contract  or  who  betrays 
the  slightest  disposition  to  “put  something  over”  on 
the  inspector.  While  the  presence  of  our  inspector 
might  be  said  to  constitute  a  sort  of  policing  of  the 
operation,  everyone  must  understand  that  he  will 
remain  in  the  plant  only  so  long  as  there  is  an  evident 
and  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  do  all  those  things  which  in  a  written  contract 
with  our  Department  they  have  agreed  to  do. 

REQUIREMENTS — Let  me  close  by  making  a 
point  on  which  we  hope  there  will  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing.  The  simple  statement,  “Grade  A,”  “Grade 
B,”  or  “Grade  C”  is  likely  to  appear  only  on  the 
labels  of  goods  which  we  have  graded  by  sample. 
Manufacturers  are  at  liberty  to  use  those  grade 
terms  on  their  own  responsibility,  or  based  upon  any 
inspection  upon  which  they  may  choose  to  rely,  but 
our  service  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  before  assuming  responsibility  for  such  labeling 
they  will  have  the  backing  of  our  certificate.  Similar 
goods  which  bear  the  legend,  “U.  S.  Grade  A,”  “U.  S. 
Grade  B,”  or  “U.  S.  Grade  C”  on  the  labels  will  have 
been  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  sort  of  official  in¬ 
spection  by  sample  after  the  goods  have  cooled  down, 
and  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the  development 
of  those  latent  defects  which  are  likely  to  be  evident 
within,  say,  the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  We  hope 
that  the  housekeeper  will  find  nothing  in  the  cans 
which  will  enable  her  to  distinguish  between  the  con¬ 
tents  of  one  labeled  “U.  S.  Grade  A”  and  another 
labeled  simply  “Grade  A.”  The  letters  “U.  S.”  will 
simply  indicate  that  prior  to  our  actual  grading  of 
the  goods  by  sample  we  had  approved  the  entire 
physical  layout  of  the  plant  and  had  so  supervised 
the  operation  as  to  minimize  the  chance  that  a  part 
of  any  lot  might  differ  materially  from  any  other 
part  of  the  same  lot.  Just  how  important  the  public 
will  deem  this  distinction  to  be,  we  cannot  tell.  It  will 
cost  the  canner  more  money  to  meet  the  conditions 
under  which  the  initial  letters  “U.  S.”  may  be  used. 
Whether  or  not  the  public  will  pay  enough  more  for 
U.  S.  Grade  A  or  B  than  for  plain  Grade  A  or  B 
remains  to  be  discovered.  The  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  determine  in  large  measure  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  work. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS — If  any  large  part  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  as  sincere  as  we  know  some  of  it  is, 
in  the  matter  of  getting  across  informative  labeling, 
this  Department  will  lend  its  full  share  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  Just  as  soon  as  sufficient  quantities  of  accu¬ 
rately  labeled  merchandise  are  available  on  the 
shelves  of  the  retailers  of  the  nation,  we  will  use  our 
unsurpassed  facilities  to  advise  the  housewives  of 
the  nation  of  the  meaning  of  the  grade  designations. 
We  will  use  the  nation-wide  noon  day  hook-up  of  42 
radio  stations,  and  our  press  service  in  an  attempt  to 
help  get  your  message  to  the  consumer.  We  will  in¬ 
form  every  county  agent  and  home  demonstration 
agent  in  the  nation  what  the  labels  mean.  We  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
in  getting  the  word  to  all  the  women’s  clubs.  All  this 
ought  to  assist  you  in  securing  a  wider  and.  I  hope, 
more  profitable  distribution  of  your  commodities. 


If  your  Association  cares  to  join  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  an  official  grading  station 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  your  commodities,  we 
might  be  able  to  operate  such  a  station  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  your  packing  season  in  order  to  assist  you  in 
properly  labeling  your  merchandise. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  overtures  in 
this  direction  have  been  made  by  your  Association  in 
the  past.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  we 
must  be  assured  of  sufficient  business  to  justify  the 
operation  of  a  seasonal  oflftce  before  we  undertake  it. 

We  entertain  the  lively  hope  that  before  long  a 
majority  of  reputable  canners  will  have  concluded 
to  tell  the  consumer  all  that  they  themselves  know 
about  the  commercial  quality  of  the  contents  of  the 
can  through  completely  informative  labeling.  If  this 
appears  to  some  of  the  conservative  men  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  a  radical  innovation,  I  invite  them  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  nevertheless  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advance  in  the  direction  of  common  honesty. 
No  man  dare  maintain  a  quarrel  against  common 
honesty.  I  submit  that  you  have  here  a  glorious  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  honesty  even  more  common.  Why 
not  do  so?  There  is  no  answer. 

jx  ^ 

ROBINS  NOW  REPRESENTS  UNITED 

HE  UNITED  COMPANY  of  Westminster,  Md., 
has  appointed,  as  its  sales  representative  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  A.  K.  Robins  &  Com¬ 
pany  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  henceforth  will  sell  the 
entire  Tuc  line  of  corn  canning  equipment. 

The  Tuc  line  embraces  machines  to  take  care  of  all 
operations  in  the  preparing  of  corn  for  the  can.  It 
includes  Tuc  Husker,  both  belt  and  motor  driven,  and 
both  with  and  without  the  electrical  counter ;  the  motor 
driven  Tuc  Cutter  for  the  handling  of  whole-grain 
corn ;  the  Tuc  Foot-Operated  Trimmer ;  the  Tuc  Motor- 
Driven  Trimmer;  the  Tuc  Blower  Silker;  the  Tuc 
Shaker  Silker;  the  Tuc  Twin-screw  Flotation  Washer; 
the  Tuc  Rotary  Flotation  Washer;  and  a  new  electri¬ 
cally  vibrated  screen  that  cleans  and  rinses  the  cut 
corn.  The  line  also  includes  picking  tables  and  belts, 
cutter-knife  grinders  and  other  accessories  for  the 
various  machines. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  by  Fay  &  Scott 
of  Dexter,  Me.,  who  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  as  manufacturers  of  machine  tools  ani 
canning  machinery. 

The  analysis  of  all  the  whole-grain  corn  packs  of 
the  country  and  Canada,  commenced  three  years  ago 
by  The  United  Company  and  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  corn  canning  industry,  in  the 
interest  of  the  furtherance  of  a  product  more  nearly 
like  corn  as  it  is  placed  on  the  table  in  the  summertime, 
will  be  continued  by  The  United  Company  and  will  be 
unaffected  by  the  making  of  the  Robins  Company  a 
sales  representative  for  the  Tuc  line.  The  United  Com¬ 
pany  will  continue  to  sell  its  machines  in  collaboration 
with  A.  K.  Robins  &  Company. 

Robert  A.  (“Bob”)  Sindall  is  president  of  the  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  and  Ralph  Cover  is  president  of 
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The  United  Company.  Both  companies  are  members  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

The  Robins  Company  also  is  a  sectional  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Huntley  Manufacturing  Company, 
producers  of  the  Monitor  line  of  canning  machinery; 
of  the  Ayars  Machine  Company,  builders  of  the  well 
known  line  of  filling  machines  and  other  canning  equip¬ 
ment  ;  and  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  producers 
of  the  pea  and  bean  equipment  bearing  that  name ;  and 
it  also  is  a  manufacturer  of  its  own  line  of  canning 
equipment. 

CAMSE  SUGGESTS  XMAS  PRESENT 

CANNERS  often  think  that  they  have  to  “hoe 
their  own  row”  alone,  that  others  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  their  welfare.  That  is  a  tremendous 
mistake,  as  note  the  great  and  expensive  laboratories 
maintained  by  the  can  companies;  and  “the  boys  on 
the  road,”  the  salesmen  of  the  machinery  and  supply 
firms,  are  constantly  busy  trying  to  help  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sales  of  canned  foods. 

Herman  Gamse,  of  the  Gamse  Lithographing  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore,  has  just  mailed  a  flock  of  letters  to 
canners  and  others,  in  a  real  effort  to  help  canned 
foods  sales.  He  believes  an  immense  amount  of  canned 
foods,  in  case  lots,  could  be  disposed  of  as  Christmas 
presents.  His  letter  outlines  the  plan. 

Note  that  work  must  be  done  with  retailers,  some 
money  spent  in  advertising,  and  the  goods  must  be 
consigned.  That  ought  to  be  attractive  to  the  retailer, 
and  if  done  in  your  own  nearby  community,  to  your 
great  benefit,  and  at  small  cost.  Use  your  trucks  to 
move  the  goods  to  the  retailers  store — or  stores — and 
if  your  goods  are  “right”  none  of  them  ought  to  come 
back  to  you.  An  accounting  and  settlement  can  be 
made  shortly  after  Christmas,  and  the  whole  thing 
closed  up  within  a  short  time. 

But  Christmas  is  not  far  off,  and  you  should  lose 
no  time. 

Here  is  the  Gamse  letter : 

“A  USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  — A  CASE  OF 
CANNED  FOODS 

“There  are  many  presents  given  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  that  are  not  very  useful,  and  often  du- 


Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor 
Filler  Boot 

Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


plicates.  A  case  of  canned  foods  will  be  welcome  in 
any  home,  particularly  during  these  hard  times.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

“Arrange  with  a  local  leading  retail  grocer,  or  sev¬ 
eral  grocers,  to  put  in  a  large  supply  of  your  canned 
foods  on  consignment.  Insert  an  advertisement  in  the 
local  paper  in  the  name  of  the  retail  grocer,  suggesting 
to  the  people  in  the  community  to  purchase  a  case  of 
canned  foods  and  have  it  delivered  to  a  friend  as  a 
Christmas  present. 

“Also  have  a  sign  painted  and  displayed  prominently 
in  the  store,  suggesting  a  case  of  canned  foods  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

“Let  the  retailer  make  a  nominal  profit — as  the 
volume  of  sales  may  be  large. 

“Any  family  will  appreciate  a  gift  of  this  kind  in 
preference  to  some  article  for  which  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  need  in  the  home. 

“Solicit  manufacturing  concerns  and  suggest  they 
give  employees  canned  foods  as  Christmas  presents. 

“In  this  manner  a  tremendous  quantity  of  canned 
foods  will  be  distributed  direct  to  the  homes  in  the 
United  States  in  case  lots.  The  more  canned  foods 
there  are  in  a  home,  the  more  will  be  consumed. 

“There  is  a  hidden  advantage  in  this  original  idea 
of  a  case  of  canned  foods  as  a  Christmas  gift.  It  will 
get  people  into  the  habit  of  buying  canned  foods  by 
the  case  instead  of  one,  two  or  three  cans  at  a  time. 

“You  may  have  specific  label  problems  to  solve;  if 
so,  write  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  and 
advise  you.  Cordially  yours, 

Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President,” 


GAMSE 

LABELS 

are  ATTRACTIVE 

Quick  Delivery  if 
Necessary. 

What  are  your  requirements? 

Phone:  Plaza  1545 

419-423  E.  Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Inc. 

Herman  Gamse,  President 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


AC  ANNE  R  in  New  York  State  writes: 

“Since  reading  your  column  regularly  I  have 
^  formed  the  habit  of  reading  national  magazines  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  checking  advertisements  featuring 
canned  foods  just  as  you  have  done  several  times  in 
BETTER  PROFITS.  Lately  I  see  less  and  less  of  such 
ads,  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  all  advertising  of 
every  sort  will  not  have  to  be  greatly  curtailed  in  the 
future.  Surely  it  seems  as  if  this  will  be  the  case  if,  as 
many  claim,  the  consuming  public  is  more  price-conscious 
than  ever.” 

Well,  we  can’t  deny  the  fact  that  we  are  in  what 
may  be  the  midst  of  a  trend  toward  buying  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  consistent  ivith  quality  to  rvhich 
ive  have  become  accustomed.  Make  no  mistake  regard¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  the  public  at  present  toward  quality. 
We  have  passed  the  peak  of  price  demand,  devil  take 
the  quality! 

Retail  stores  featuring  suits  of  men’s  clothes  at 
prices  from  $12.50  up  to  $20  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
every  large  city  but,  you  will  also  find  vacant  stores 
on  the  main  streets  of  these  large  cities.  Many  of 
these  darkened  stores  were  occupied,  until  recently,  by 
more  stores  of  this  low  priced  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  men’s  suits  nationally  advertised, 
made  to  quality  standards  are  being  shown  in  greater 
number  this  fall  than  ever  before  and  what  is  most 
important,  they  are  moving!  Stores  vacant  until  last 
week  or  the  week  before  are  being  filled  with  men’s 
furnishings,  ties,  sock,  etc.,  to  be  sold  at  ridiculously 
low  prices.  Usually  a  man  buys  a  tie  in  one  of  these 
stores,  learns  it  will  not  stand  use  more  than  a  few 
times  and  it  is  ready  to  be  thrown  away  and  he  then 
confines  his  purchases  of  furnishings  to  well  estab¬ 
lished  shops  selling  articles  of  known  worth  and  value. 

Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past  by 
large  chain  department  stores  to  establish  food  depart¬ 
ments.  Today  the  one  chain  making  the  most  progress 
in  building  a  food  department  is  that  chain  operating 
its  food  departments  under  a  concession  to  a  practical 
merchandiser  of  foods  who  is  stocking  his  shelves  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  meritorious  articles  and  elimi¬ 
nating  those  having  price  appeal  first  and  quality  last. 

The  sales  of  the  two  pioneer  strained  vegetable  foods 
for  infant  feeding  are  continuing  as  always.  The 
dozens  of  packers  entering  this  field  on  the  basis  of 


price  appeal  are  still  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of 
mothers  using  strained  vegetables  to  supplement  their 
babies’  diet. 

There  have  been  countless  cans  of  steam  process 
beans  packed  during  the  past  twelve  months  and  sold 
because  they  offered  a  lot  of  food  for  the  money  asked 
for  them  at  retail.  Still,  when  you  try  to  sell  these  low 
priced  canned  beans  to  store  after  store,  all  over  the 
country,  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many 
retail  stores  still  sell  more  genuinely  oven  baked  beans 
than  they  do  of  the  steam  process  pack. 

Now  I  hear  someone  say,  “Well,  four  brands  of 
unadvertised  cigarettes  are  selling  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  all  the  cigarettes  sold  today.  I  hear  the  leading 
makers  of  cigarettes  are  worried  because  they  may 
have  to  discontinue  their  advertising  or  cut  their  divi¬ 
dends.  If  they  do  lessen  their  advertising  their  sales 
volume  will  decrease  and  they  will  have  to  cut  their 
dividend.  What  a  mess  they  are  in  because  of  their 
millions  spent  in  advertising!” 

All  great  movements  run  in  cycles,  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  large  amounts  spent  in  advertising 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  many  brands  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  new  comers  in 
various  fields  attaining  considerable  sales  volume  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  advertising  but  you  may  be  certain 
whenever  this  does  happen,  their  sales  appeal  is 
founded  on  quality  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Next  you  will  see  one  manufacturer  who  finds  his 
volume  slipping  a  bit,  bolster  it  with  dealer-helps, 
another  will  follow  suit,  then  support  distribution  with 
local  newspaper  advertising,  then  another  will  take  on 
a  modest  schedule  of  national  advertising  and  in  the 
end  you  will  probably  find  the  non-advertisers  among 
cigarette  manufacturers  today,  enthusiastic  users  of 
large  advertising  space. 

The  Sunday  newspapers  today  are  filled  with  color 
ads  of  a  wonderful,  new,  gelatin  dessert  in  a  new 
dress !  Advertising  will  again  help  this  grand  product 
to  steal  a  march  on  competitors! 

Now  let’s  go  back  if  you  please  to  the-  second  para¬ 
graph  of  this  article.  Remember  w'hat  I  emphasized. 
We  may  be  in  the  midst  of  a  trend  in  buying  demand- 


(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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Gordon  H.  Kelloss 

Changes  in 


H.  A.  Baker 

American 


A.  H.  Nugent 

Personnel 


Ha.  baker,  formerly  District  Sales  Manager 
of  sales,  packers’  cans,  in  Chicago,  has  been 
♦  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  sales,  effective  November  15,  1932.  Mr.  Baker’s  new 
headquarters  will  be  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Baker  entered  the  employ  of  the  American 
Can  Company  on  December  4,  1906,  as  chemist.  He 
was  later  made  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
During  the  World  War,  from  November,  1917,  to 
April,  1918,  he  was  with  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  May  15,  1918,  he 
became  District  Manager  of  Sales  of  the  Central  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  position  he  held  until  November  15,  1932. 

Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  formerly  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  Sales,  packers’  cans,  has  been  appointed 
General  Manager  of  Sales  for  packers’  cans,  effective 
November  15,  1932,  succeeding  George  W.  Cobb,  who 
retired  on  June  1,  1932.  Mr.  Kellogg’s  headquarters 
will  be  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Kellogg  joined  the  Sanitary  Can  Company 
in  March,  1907,  at  Fairport,  N.  Y.  The  Sanitary  Can 
Company  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  1908.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  made  Manager  of  the 
Fairport  factory  of  the  American  Can  Company  in 
1909.  In  March,  1912,  he  was  made  District  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Northeastern  District,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  Sales  in  March,  1926,  which  position  he  held  until 
November  15,  193^ 

A.  H.  Nugent  has  been  appointed  District  Manager 
of  Sales  for  packers’  cans  in  the  Central  District,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  A.  Baker,  effective  November  15,  1932.  Mr. 


Nugent’s  headquarters  will  be  at  104  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Allen  H.  Nugent  entered  the  employ  of  the 
American  Can  Company  at  Indianapolis  factory,  April 
30,  1907.  He  was  transferred  to  the  packers’  can  sales 
department,  Chicago,  March  11,  1918. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

DECEMBER  6 — Michigan  Canners,  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  7 — lowa-Nebraska,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Annual. 

DECEMBER  8 — Minnesota  Canners,  Hotel  Radison, 
Minneapolis.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  8-9— New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel 
Seneca,  Rochester.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  at  either 
York  or  Hanover.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14-15 — Tri-State  Packers,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore.  Annual. 

JANUARY  22  to  27,  1933  —  National  Canners; 
National  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  hut  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 3  small,  8  medium  and  6  large  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  complete,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1888  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— White  Rubber  Coated  Sanitary  Belts  for 
canners  Picking  and  Sorting  Tables.  Steam  Hose 
and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

Republic  Rubber  Co.,  701  E.  Lombard  St, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Two  Viners  and  Viner  equipment.  State 
condition,  make,  location  and  price. 

Address  Box  A-1889  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain,  canning  plant,  building  and 
equipment.  In  first  class  condition.  In  community 
where  most  anything  can  be  grown.  If  interested, 
write 

Dr.  G.  C.  Jernigan,  Rector,  Ark. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 

ROBINS  RETORT 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Built  in  all  aizes 

Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1&86  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WCANNING^  MACHINERY 

J?  Singie  Unit  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant' 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


SHOULD  BE 


In  Every  Cannery  OFFice 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  aqainst  loss 


Published'  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


LAP  END  paste:  (ATo.  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiiT,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Phere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


OTHERWISE  0.  K. 

Used  Car  Salesman — Well,  what’s  the  matter  with 
the  car  you  brought  from  us  a  week  ago? 

Stung  One — Well,  every  part  of  it  makes  a  noise 
except  the  horn. 

WHAT  PRICE  GLORY 

Nice  Old  Lady  (to  be-medaled  hero) — Now,  tell 
me,  please,  how  did  you  get  that  one  with  all  the 
beautiful  ribbons? 

“I  got  that,  lady,  for  letting  an  old  man  with  side- 
whiskers  and  a  garlic  breath  kiss  me  on  both  cheeks,” 

NOT  GUILTY 

A  farmer  recently  sued  a  railroad  company  for 
killing  his  cow.  The  jury’s  verdict,  in  favor  of  the 
farmer,  read :  “If  the  train  had  ran  as  it  should  have 
run;  if  the  bell  had  rung  as  it  should  have  rang;  if 
the  whistle  had  blowed  as  it  should  have  blew,  both 
of  which  it  did  neither — ^the  cow  would  not  have  been 
injured  when  she  was  killed.” 

AGED 

A  small  restaurant  was  kept  by  a  man  who  prided 
himself  on  his  cooking.  He  was  amazed  to  hear  a 
young  salesman  criticize  a  pie  one  day. 

“Pie,  young  feller?  Why,  I  made  pies  before  you 
was  born.” 

“Well,  why  sell  ’em  now?” 

DISMISSED 

Traffic  Officer  (stopping  car  with  lady  at  the 
wheel) — Say,  where’s  the  fire? 

Lady  Driver — In  your  eyes,  you  great  big  gorgeous 
patrolman ! 

THE  END 

Long-winded  Lecturer — If  I  have  talked  too  long 
it’s  because  I  have  not  my  watch  with  me  and  there’s 
no  clock  in  this  hall. 

Voice  from  Audience — There’s  a  calendar  behind 
you. 

A  TOAST 

Here’s  to  the  chigger. 

The  bug  that’s  no  bigger 
Than  the  point  of  an  undersized  pin. 

But  the  welt  that  he  raises 
Sure  itches  like  blazes. 

And  that’s  where  the  rub  eomes  in. 


I 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice, 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  ®r  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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CANNERS’  SEEDS 

PEAS  BEANS  CORN 

DEPENDABLE  BEET  SEED 


Best  Stocks 


Best  Prices 


A  Complete  Line  of  all  Canners’  and 
and  PicMers*  Seeds 


Quotations  and  Samples  on  Request 
Growins  Stations  Throushout  America 
Shipping  Points  at  Convenient  Centers 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons 

Milford,  Conn. 

(Qranches  : 

Toledo,  O.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Mercedes,  Tex. 


/^\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  oF  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery, 

COMPLETE  SERVICE — Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None, 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Dlv.  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner^  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Routine  Market — Canned  Foods  as  Christmas  Presents — Some 
Prices — Better  Prices  Needed  or  Jobbers  Will  Lose  Their  Best 
Profit  Maker. 

The  market — The  Baltimore  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  going  along  its  routine  way  since  our 
last  review,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
to  expect  any  change  during  this  month.  Christmas 
buying  has  always  been  slow  buying  for  canned  foods, 
and  unless  we  can  introduce  a  novelty  this  season,  in 
inducing  retailers  to  make  cases  of  canned  foods  a 
main  Christmas  present,  it  will  probably  continue  so. 
With  so  many  people  forced  to  help  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  a  case  of  canned  foods  would  be  a  more  than 
usually  welcome  present  this  time,  and  so  the  plan  has 
promise.  If  you  feel  doubts  about  that  glance  at  this 
week’s  Chicago  market  and  note  that  the  organized 
relief  committees  of  that  city  have  enrolled  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  canned  foods  in  their  aid  measures. 
A  well  filled  can  of  tomatoes  is  just  about  the  most 
potent  portion  of  food  that  anyone  in  need  can  receive, 
and  in  the  secret  of  their  kitchens  they  feel  it  and 
appreciate  it.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  the  price 
of  these  tomatoes  is  now  so  low  that  it  is  not  a  great 
call  upon  the  part  of  the  charitable  to  make  this 
present. 

We  have  frequently  commented  upon  the  too  cheap 
prices  put  upon  canned  tomatoes,  but  we  note  that 
they  are  introducing  a  new  figure  in  the  tomato  price 
market.  Sales  are  reported  of  No.  2  tomatoes  at  SlV^c! 
With  that  exception  the  market  continues  at 
here,  but  the  news  that  other  regions  have  gone  up  to 
60c,  strong,  with  many  canners  asking  5c  per  dozen 
more,  will  put  some  backbone  in  the  market. 

They  are  offering  No.  4  sieve  standard  peas  at  90c, 
but  not  very  freely,  the  market  generally  being  92V2C 
strong. 

Standard  crushed  corn  is  holding  at  60c  here  which 
will  offset  some  of  the  reports  from  the  middle  West 
of  lower  prices.  Corn  is  holding  very  well  as  a  rule. 

Lima  beans  are  continuing  at  their  low  prices  and 
in  not  too  much  demand. 

The  spinach  pack  here  amounted  to  just  about  the 
orders  in  hand,  as  was  expected.  He  must  be  an  opti¬ 
mistic  buyer  who  would  expect  canners  to  run  up  a 
supply  of  canned  spinach,  and  hold  it  until  they  chose 
to  take  it,  at  present  prices.  Canners  everywhere  have 
awoke  to  that  condition  and  unless  some  chance  for  a 
fair  profit  is  assured  them  distributors  may  expect  to 


see  very  light  supplies  of  canned  foods.  Not  just  spin¬ 
ach  but  of  the  whole  canned  foods  line. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  quoted  at  75c  for  2s,  85c  for  2i/>s, 
90c  for  3s,  $2.75  for  10s.  They  are  cheaper  than  raw 
potatoes,  if  the  consumers  would  wake  up. 

Stringless  beans  are  doing  a  little  better:  Is  are 
42V2C  to  45c,  2s  at  60c  to  62V2C,  and  10c  at  $2.75  at 
factories  in  the  country. 

We  are  not  asking  charity  for  the  canners  when  we 
say  that  the  distributors  must  pay  better  prices  for 
their  canned  food  supplies.  We  are  merely  warning 
them  that  they  must  take  better  care  of  their  sources 
of  supply  of  this  good  profit  producer  for  them.  When 
the  pack  figures  are  all  in  they  will  find  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods  has  been  cut  SSVs  to  40  per 
cent,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  matter.  These  are 
staple  foods,  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  profit- 
producers  in  the  distributor’s  list,  and  a  loss  of  that 
much  business  is  serious.  But  it  will  go  further  than 
that  if  canned  foods  are  not  lifted  above  cost,  for  as 
much  as  they  might  like  to  the  canners  cannot  continue 
to  pack  and  not  get  their  money  back.  As  we  have  so 
often  said  the  whole  food  supply  source  has  been  harder 
hit  in  this  price  depression  period  than  any  other  item 
of  commerce.  If  you  can  find  any  greater,  more  dis- 
asterous  shortsightedness  than  that,  name  it. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  matter  developing  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  recent  freight  reduction  on  canned  foods, 
and  which  goes  into  full  force  this  week,  December 
3rd.  The  steamboat  lines  are  preparing  to  retaliate 
and  we  may  see  an  interesting  freight  war.  This  will 
help  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  but  whether  or 
not  it  will  help  market  prices  on  canned  foods  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  canners  who  have  had  the  courage  to  hold  their 
goods  for  better  prices  should  hold  on  a  little  longer. 
The  present  Christmas-buying-quiet  may  he  hard  on 
their  nerves,  but  they  must  know  that  increased  de¬ 
mand  will  set  in  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
and  better  prices  ought,  then,  to  result.  There  is  not 
much  question  but  what  total  supplies  will  be  cleaned 
out  long  before  next  packing  season — speaking  of  the 
staples,  fruits,  etc. — but  the  job  is  to  get  the  prices 
which  such  low  supplies  warrant.  If  there  is  no  block¬ 
age  from  the  buying  end,  no  buying  trust,  then  what  is 
it  that  prevents  the  market  from  acting  naturally,  and 
advancing  when  supplies  are  low?  On  the  basis  of 
popular  demand  and  consumption  most  canned  foods 
prices  should  be  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  than  they 
are  today.  We  have  had  people  ask  us  in  wonderment 
how  they  can  sell  such  a  fine  can  of  No.  2  tomatoes 
for  5c  over  the  chain  counter!  They  would  pay  15c 
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for  2  such  cans  and  think  they  were  getting  a  real 
bargain. 

Don’t  let  the  market  riggers  tell  you  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  go  away  as  soon  as  the  price  is  advanced  even 
slightly.  The  consumers  are  not  going  away,  it  is 
the  buyers  who  are  backing  off  at  any  price  advance. 
And  that  is  the  truth. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Firm,  Distress  Lots  Cleaned  Up — Salmon  Demand 
Good — Grapefruit  Prices  Named — Spinach  Selling — Asparagus 
Steady — Peas  Holding  Up — Pineapple  “Free  Deal”  Moves 
Much  Surplus — Advertising  Campaign  On. 

New  York,  December  1,  1932. 

Market  firm — Although  the  usual  seasonal 
dullness  has  hampered  activity  in  the  canned 
foods  market  with  little  change  expected  until 
the  turn  of  the  year  when  inventory  taking  will  be 
completed  and  buyers  will  be  in  a  position  to  enter  the 
market  again,  an  encouraging  feature  here  is  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  firmness  in  the  face  of  the  dull  trend  noted  in 
trading  activity. 

The  market  is  not  entirely  clear  of  distress  selling, 
but  it  has  dwindled  to  the  point  where  it  will  soon 
cease  to  exist  as  a  market  factor.  Canners  in  all  lines 
seem  more  than  convinced  that  prices  will  go  higher 
and  although  in  some  instances  they  have  been  forced 
to  sell  stocks  to  meet  current  obligations,  they  have 
held  such  distress  sales  down  to  a  minimum,  trade  re¬ 
ports  indicate. 

SALMON — While  this  is  normally  a  dull  season  for 
salmon,  prices  in  this  pack  are  firm  to  strong.  Packers 
are  holding  all  stocks  steady  with  the  lower-priced 
offerings  in  Alaska  reds  and  chums  virtually  cleaned 
out  of  the  market. 

Fancy  salmon,  supported  by  steady  replacement 
orders,  is  steady  and  in  light  supply  in  several  items, 
with  the  better  known  brands  enjoying  good  demand. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Opening  prices  were  named  on 
Sealdsweet  grapefruit  for  shipment  when  packed 
were  posted  during  the  week  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Ex¬ 
change  with  2s  quoted  at  $1.10,  Tampa.  The  8-ounce 
price  was  posted  at  60c  with  No.  5s  at  $3.25,  Tampa. 
Grapefruit  juice  was  quoted  by  the  same  factor  at  65c 
for  No.  Is,  $1  for  No.  2s,  and  $3  and  No.  5s,  Tampa. 

The  established  brands  will  probably  hold  around  the 
$1.10  level  for  2s  when  the  rest  of  the  major  packers 
announce  their  price  lists  with  the  lesser-known 
brands  expected  to  sell  about  10c  lower.  However, 
nothing  definite  on  the  price  trend  can  be  predicted 
until  the  canning  season  is  under  way  and  complete 
costs  of  packing  will  be  available. 

SPINACH  —  Southern  spinach  is  working  into 
higher  ground  as  good  demand  rapidly  lowers  the 
available  stocks.  Packers  report  that  unsold  stocks  are 
now  very  light  and  the  price  list  is  reflecting  this  con¬ 
dition. 


A  slight  easing  off  in  prices  on  new  pack  winter 
spinach  from  Southern  California  which  some  factors 
reported  offering  concessions  on  future  bookings  had 
little  effect  on  the  market  for  the  Southern  pack. 

PUMPKIN — Seasonal  items,  principally  pumpkin  and 
squash,  are  reported  well  cleaned  up  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  with  many  packers  withdrawn.  The  short  pack 
in  practically  all  major  producing  sections  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Western  pumpkin  packing  areas  saw 
prices  strong  here  as  the  available  stocks  were  quickly 
snapped  up  by  buyers. 

TOMATOES — Did  little  in  the  local  market  during 
the  past  week  and  although  the  price  list  was  easy, 
there  was  little  business  transacted.  The  market  still 
expects  higher  prices  in  this  pack  when  any  buying 
movement  is  resumed.  The  occasional  sales  at  low 
prices  present  a  rather  pessimistic  viewpoint  of  the 
market,  but  tomatoes  continue  to  hold  the  strongest 
statistical  position  of  any  pack  and  prices  will  be  in 
higher  ground  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  is  con¬ 
tended. 

ASPARAGUS — While  new  pack  asparagus  is  held 
steady  at  the  posted  price  level  with  the  exception  of 
No.  1  tins  which  are  in  light  demand  and  consequently 
slightly  irregular  in  tone,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
move  some  of  the  old  pack  out  to  the  trade  with  sub¬ 
stantial  concessions  offered. 

Some  of  the  1930  pack  which  has  been  carried  over 
due  to  the  decision  of  the  asparagus  packers  to  with¬ 
hold  their  stocks  from  the  market  rather  than  unload 
with  the  resulting  decline  in  prices  is  now  being  offered 
to  buyers  with  discounts  reported  running  as  high  as 
25  per  cent  off  on  such  stocks. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  and  New  York  State  packers  are 
sternly  resisting  any  move  toward  lower  prices  in 
standard  peas  with  prices  holding  well  despite  the 
sales  pressure  exercised  to  force  them  lower.  In  the 
fancy  grades,  however,  the  market  is  not  as  firm  and 
it  is  likely  that  some  concessions  would  be  available  on 
firm  bids. 

APPLESAUCE  —  With  upstate  packers  quoting 
lower  prices,  fancy  applesauce  is  easy  here  with  move¬ 
ments  routine.  The  reductions  announced  last  week 
have  pretty  well  spread  throughout  the  entire  list. 

FREE  DEAL  EXPIRES — With  the  so-called  “free 
deal”  in  crushed  pineapple  expiring  today,  there  has 
been  no  announcement  from  the  pineapple  companies 
as  to  whether  this  plan  will  be  continued  or  abandoned. 
The  trade,  however,  feels  that  the  offer  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  in  view  of  the  comparatively  strong  position 
of  pineapple  and  the  efforts  of  the  producers  to  get 
away  from  price  levels  which  afforded  small,  if  any, 
profit. 

The  plan  accomplished  its  purpose  of  cleaning  out 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  stocks  of  crushed  pineapple 
which  otherwise  might  have  overhung  the  market  and 
caused  weakness  in  the  general  price  list  for  this  pack. 

“AD”  CAMPAIGN  STARTS— The  opening  blast  in 
the  newspaper  advertising  campaign  of  the  newly 
organized  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  was  fired  here  during  the  week  when  full-page 
advertisements  citing  the  healthfulness  of  canned  pine- 
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apple  appeared  in  several  leading  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

Last  week,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which,  with 
several  other  leading  nationally-circulated  magazines, 
is  being  used  in  the  $1,000,000  campaign,  contained  a 
full-page  advertisement  carrying  the  message  of  the 
pineapple  packers  to  the  American  consumer. 

PEACHES — The  general  California  fruit  list  held 
firm  during  the  week  although  there  was  little  but 
routine  business  recorded.  Slight  easiness  was  re¬ 
ported  in  some  of  the  fancy  grades  of  peaches,  how¬ 
ever. 

Despite  the  known  short  stocks  in  several  items  in 
the  fruit  group,  buyers  show  little  eagerness  in  cover¬ 
ing  their  needs,  following  the  hand-to-mouth  buying 
policy  which  has  been  so  popular  in  the  market  during 
the  past  year  or  so. 

CAN  VOTES  DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company  have  voted  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1.75  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable  Janu¬ 
ary  3  to  holders  of  record  December  16,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  yesterday. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Market  Needs  —  Charity’s  Call  on  Canned  Foods  — 
Standard  Tomatoes  Firm  at  60c  as  Bottom — Peas  Holding 
Their  Own — Applesauce  at  Ridiculous  Prices. 

Chicago,  December  1,  1932. 

OST-ELECTION  TALK — That  there  is  a  more 
cheerful  air  prevailing  cannot  be  denied.  Small 
placards  like  ^'Wasn’t  the  depression  terrible” 
and  “Happy  days  are  here  again”  are  beginning  to 
appear.  Everyone  gets  a  kick  out  of  ’em  and  naturally 
it  creates  a  little  cheer  and  brightness.  The  real 
thinkers  in  Chicago,  however,  continue  to  argue  that 
no  dependable  stability  in  the  canned  food  market  can 
be  expected  until  the  industry  adjusts  its  operating 
schedule  so  as  to  spread  its  distribution  over  at  least 
a  ten-month  period  and  until  they  realize  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  a  dog-eat-dog  game  anymore,  but  rather  one 
of  true  cooperation.  The  canner  must  have  knowledge 
of  where  he  stands  in  production,  where  the  stocks  lie 
and  the  pace  at  which  consumption  rules.  He  must 
have  this  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  carry  through 
with  confidence  his  own  financing.  The  distributor 
must  not  be  left  out  of  the  picture.  Canners  as  a  group 
must  obtain  control  of  their  merchandising  so  that 
they  can  work  collectively  with  the  distributors  in 
promising  a  more  orderly  movement  of  all  products 
that  go  into  the  can. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF — For  the  past  few  weeks, 
our  market  has  been  in  more  or  less  “suspense”  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  county  bid.  As  previously  reported,  this 
business  is  allotted  each  quarter.  The  well  known  and 
fine  old  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Steele  Wedeles 
Company  secured  the  business  for  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February.  Some  idea  of  the 


volume  of  canned  foods  necessary  can  be  had  when 
you  consider  that  Steele  Wedeles  Company  will  have 
to  provide  for  approximately  100,000  cases,  24,  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes ;  30,000  cases  evaporated  milk ; 
25,000  cases,  24,  No.  2  standard  corn ;  40,000  cases,  24, 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans ;  18,000  cases,  24,  No. 

2  standard  peas ;  and  other  items  in  smaller  quantities 
such  as  No.  2  cut  beets;  No.  21/2  sauer  kraut.  No.  2 
fresh  white  limas ;  No.  1  tall  pink  salmon ;  one-quarter 
sardines. 

TOMATOES — It  is  expected  that  the  county  busi¬ 
ness  (taking  such  a  substantial  quantity  of  No.  2 
tins)  will  have  the  tendency  of  stiffening  that  market 
throughout  the  middle  West.  Good  No.  2  standards 
today  are  firmly  held  at.  60c  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery 
with  most  firms  asking  2i/2C  to  5c  more.  No.  214  tins 
are  scarce  throughout  this  section  with  821/2C  to  85c 
as  bottom.  Very  few  if  any  No.  3  tomatoes  are  packed 
any  more  in  this  district  and  few  indeed  of  that  size 
are  sold  in  Chicago.  No.  10  tins  continue  in  their  firm¬ 
ness  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.75  to  $3,  f.  0.  b.  Indiana 
cannery,  for  standards. 

PEAS — Are  holding  their  own.  The  popular  sift¬ 
ings  like  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas,  No. 
2  tin  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas,  and  No.  2  tin 
standard  No.  5  sieve  sweets  are  in  actual  scarcity.  Few 
indeed  are  the  lots  of  these  numbers  available  in  Wis¬ 
consin  or  elsewhere  throughout  the  middle  West  at 
less  than  92V^c  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  A  broker  was 
telling  your  correspondent  the  other  day  how  he  had 
an  order  for  No.  10  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas, 
and,  though  he  tried  hard  to  find  them,  had  to  give  it 
up  as  the  goods  were  unobtainable  throughout  this 
territory.  The  broker  added,  too,  that  the  same  ap¬ 
plied  to  No.  10  tin  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  and 
that  the  lowest  priced  “gallon”  pea  he  knew  of  was  a 
No.  10  tin  extra  standard  Wisconsin  No.  3  sieve  Alaska 
at  $5.25  cannery. 

APPLESAUCE — It  was  only  a  short  number  of 
years  ago  that  No.  2  tin  fancy  New  York  applesauce 
sold  at  around  $1.35.  Some  three  years  ago  when  the 
market  around  $1.10  and  $1.15,  everyone  thought  the 
product  was  most  reasonably  priced.  A  year  ago  when 
No.  2  fancy  applesauce  sold  at  around  75c  to  80c,  it 
looked  (using  a  slang  expression)  like  a  “pipe.”  Today 
No.  2  fancy  New  York  applesauce  is  obtainable  at 
55c  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Such  a  price  is  ridiculously  low. 
Just  think  of  a  No.  2  can  of  fancy  applesauce  (better 
than  mother  ever  made)  at  that  figure?  There  isn’t 
any  rhyme  or  reason  to  it.  We  understand  that  this 
low  basis  is  the  result  of  some  kind  of  a  fight  between 
the  few  New  York  applesauce  canners.  Why  should 
a  few  men  (and  you  count  the  number  of  canners  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands)  packing  so  meritorious  an 
item,  so  let  good  judgment  be  knocked  to  the  winds 
and  indulge  in  a  trade  scrap  that  will  lose  them  all 
money  and  will  not  spell  to  their  credit? 

PERSONALS — Old  times  came  rushing  back  rather 
forcefully  one  day  last  week  when  your  correspondent 
was  shown  a  letter  from  George  W.  Drake.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  George.  He  was  quite 
prominent  in  Middlewestern  canning  circles  up  to  a 
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few  years  ago,  and  if  my  memory  serves  correctly, 
he  was  particularly  active  in  Association  work,  being 
secretary  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  old  Western, 
or  was  it  the  Iowa  Canners?  From  his  letter,  George 
was  in  good  health  and  apparently  the  world  has  been 
treating  him  kindly. 

Mr.  Theodore  Cobb  (of  whom  there  are  no  better 
seed  men)  for  many  years  with  the  D.  M.  Ferry  Com¬ 
pany  of  Detroit,  and  now  with  the  Ferry-Morse  Seed 
Company,  announces  his  candidacy  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Old  Guard.  That  he  will  have  many 
supporters  goes  without  saying.  Teddy,  as  all  of  his 
friends  call  him,  has  been  prominent  among  the  supply 
men,  serving  the  canning  industry,  for  many  years 
past. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Another  Row  Takes  Place  Between  Fishermen  and  Packers — 
Two  Packers  Thrown  Into  Water  by  Fishermen — 200  Shrimp 
Pickers  Walk  Out  on  Strike — Only  One  Oyster  Factory  Operat¬ 
ing  in  Biloxi — Indications  Point  to  Light  Oyster  Pack. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  1,  1932. 

SHRIMP — Another  shrimp  fishermen  and  pickers’ 
strike  looms  up  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  as  a  row  took 
place  on  November  25,  between  fishermen  and  the 
owners  of  the  Marvar  Packing  Company  of  Biloxi. 

The  fishermen  protested  the  practice  of  the  Marvar 
Packing  Company  buying  shrimp  from  Alabama  boats, 
whereupon  an  argument  took  place  between  several 
hundred  of  the  fishermen  and  the  owners  of  the  Marvar 
Packing  Company.  In  the  altercation,  John  Marvar, 
Sr.,  60,  head  of  the  packing  firm  and  his  son,  John,  Jr., 
25,  were  thrown  into  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
sound  and  Sam  Marvar,  20,  received  a  cut  on  his  face. 
None  of  the  three  were  apparently  seriously  hurt. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  weeks  a  strike  of  the  fisher- 
mn  was  settled  in  a  conference  with  a  government 
labor  concilliator  and  the  price  of  shrimp  was  fixed. 

The  Biloxi  fishermen  claim  that  the  Marvar  Packing 
Company  and  the  Anticich  Packing  Company  of  Biloxi 
have  been  buying  cheaper  shrimp  from  the  Alabama 
boats  in  preference  to  their  catches. 

Two  hundred  shrimp  pickers  at  the  Anticich  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  walked  out  on  November  26th  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Biloxi  fishermen  when  they  learned  that 
approximately  two  hundred  barrels  of  shrimp  that  the 
packing  plant  had  received  and  which  they  were 
scheduled  to  pick  were  shrimp  brought  by  Alabama 
boats.  It  is  reported  that  there  were  about  fifty  barrels 
of  shrimp  on  the  picking  tables  waiting  to  be  picked 
when  the  pickers  in  the  Anticich  factory  walked  out. 

City  and  county  police  patroled  the  factory  areas, 
which  has  helped  to  prevent  any  further  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  strikers. 

This  new  labor  dispute  has  brought  forth  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  factory  operators  that  they  would  close 
down  their  canneries,  inasmuch  as  they  were  merely 
operating  now  to  take  care  of  the  unemployment  situa¬ 


tion,  because  there  is  very  little  movement  of  shrimp 
at  this  time  and  none  looked  for  until  after  the  Xmas 
holidays. 

So  the  labor  troubles  in  Biloxi  are  over  with,  as  also 
the  chances  of  the  fishermen  and  pickers  having  a 
Santa  Claus  this  year. 

It  certainly  looks  like  a  case  of  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

There  has  been  some  howl  made  of  70c  canned 
shrimp  in  Biloxi  and  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
cases  of  shrimp  have  been  sold  at  this  price  and  prob¬ 
ably  lower,  yet  they  can  be  traced  to  “job-lots”  or 
“good-riddance”  stock  that  the  canners  were  glad  to 
unload  at  any  price.  The  buyers  of  this  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  for  the  most  part  indiscreet  and  indis¬ 
criminate  buyers  with  whom  quality  is  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration  and  they’ll  buy  anything  provided  it  is 
cheap. 

As  an  illustration  or  proof  of  how  much  70c  shrimp 
there  is  in  Biloxi,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  buyer  could 
gather  up  a  car  there  of  this  cheap  shrimp  and  anyone 
that  attempts  it,  will  be  greatly  disappointed  in  being 
able  to  get  up  his  car  of  shrimp. 

Prime,  first  class,  graded  shrimp  are  selling  from 
80c  to  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  packed, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  cold  weather  is  holding  out  very 
well,  but  not  the  demand  for  oysters  and  this  is  due  to 
being  the  period  between  two  big  holidays,  which 
always  slacks  up  the  demand  for  oysters  each  year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  canning  of  oysters  will  start 
in  Alabama  in  a  few  weeks,  as  the  oysters  are  showing 
up  in  good  shape  and  it  looks  like  the  cold  weather  is 
here  to  stay,  which  are  the  two  things  necessary  for 
the  successful  canning  of  oysters. 

The  oyster  pack  has  not  been  able  to  get  very  far 
under  way  thus  far  this  season,  because  outside  of  one 
factory  in  Biloxi  that  has  been  canning  oysters  for 
about  three  weeks,  there  have  been  no  other  operations 
in  this  section. 

The  indications  are  that  the  oyster  pack  this  year 
will  be  a  light  one. 

The  price  of  new  pack  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen 
for  5-ounce  cans  and  last  year’s  pack  selling  at  65c 
per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Prices  Holding  Despite  Lack  of  Demand — Packing  Spinach — 
Stocks  Smallest  in  Years — Asparagus  Firmer — Smaller  Pack  of 
Ripe  Olives — Pineapple  Canners  Expect  Much  From  Adver¬ 
tising  Campaign — Definition  of  “Immediate”  and 
“Prompt”  Shipments. 

San  Francisco,  December  1,  1932. 

Holding — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  canned 
foods  market  of  late  has  been  the  manner  in 
which  prices  have  been  holding  in  face  of  an 
indifferent  demand.  Fruits,  vegetables  and  salmon 
are  having  a  breathing  spell,  after  having  enjoyed  an 
exceptionally  heavy  sale,  and  business  is  of  a  routine 
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nature,  with  sales  confined  to  small  lots  and  rather 
far  between.  However,  there  is  little  forced  selling 
and  no  talk  about  oversupply.  Canners  are  not  looking 
forward  to  any  marked  price  increases,  as  these  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  times,  but  do  expect  to  see 
shortages  materialize  in  some  lines  before  the  1933 
pack  can  be  made  ready. 

SPINACH  —  The  packing  of  spinach  has  been 
launched  on  a  limited  scale  in  California  and  prices  on 
December  and  January  delivery  are  well  below  those 
quoted  on  fancy  spring  pack.  Some  business  has  been 
done  on  No.  2i/o  winter  pack  at  $1.20,  with  No.  10 
quoted  as  low  as  $3.65.  The  quality  of  the  winter  pack 
is  never  equal  to  that  of  the  spring  pack  and  is  apt  to 
be  decidedly  off  this  year,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fall 
rains.  The  market  on  spinach  is  quite  firm,  with  stocks 
on  hand  the  smallest  in  several  years.  These  stocks, 
.sold  and  unsold,  amounted  to  but  402,548  cases  on 
November  1,  and  of  this  total,  but  109,304  cases  were 
unsold.  A  year  ago  unsold  spinach  on  this  date 
amounted  to  823,432  cases.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  this, 
from  the  standpoint  of  stocks  on  hand. 

ASPARAGUS — The  asparagus  market  is  getting 
into  a  firmer  position  than  it  has  occupied  for  several 
seasons  there  will  be  but  little  on  hand  unsold  when 
the  packing  season  commences  next  March.  The  pack 
of  1932  was  about  200,000  cases  larger  than  some  of 
the  principal  operators  expected  and  desired  and  the 
carryover  will  not  be  far  from  these  figures.  Aspara¬ 
gus  prices  have  run  a  rather  wide  range  during  the 
past  couple  of  months  but  canners  deny  that  any  real 
weakness  has  been  in  evidence,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  when  sales  have  been  made  at  concessions  these 
have  been  largely  of  stocks  carried  over  from  the  packs 
of  1931,  1930  and  even  earlier.  Here  and  there  some 
liquidation  of  stocks  of  the  1932  pack  have  been  found 
necessary,  but  this  has  been  limited. 

RIPE  OLIVES— The  1932  pack  of  California  ripe 
olives  is  placed  at  417,000  cases,  as  against  635,000 
cases  last  year.  The  demand  has  kept  up  fairly  well 
and  the  carryover  will  be  a  light  one,  the  smallest,  in 
fact,  in  several  years.  The  output  of  oil  also  suffered  a 
decline  and  was  the  smallest  since  before  the  war.  This 
year’s  crop  of  olives,  now  being  harvested,  is  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  but  it  is  planned  to  hold  down 
the  canned  pack. 

APPLES — The  1932  apple  crop  in  California  is 
proving  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year  when  it 
amounted  to  9,112,000  bushels.  Harvesting  is  about 
at  an  end.  Most  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  the  fresh 
form  or  in  the  form  of  dried  apples,  very  little  being 
put  up  in  tins.  The  dried  output  will  be  large,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  markets  for  the  fresh  fruit. 

PINEAPPLES — Pineapple  canners  expect  to  feel 
the  effects  shortly  of  the  million-dollar,  nation-wide 
advertising  campaign  and  educational  drive  of  the 
Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative  Association.  The 
advertising  campaign  was  launched  in  national  periodi¬ 
cals  a  short  time  ago  and  will  be  carried  further 
through  the  medium  of  daily  newspapers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  followed  an  exhaustive  survey  which  convinced 
canners  that  an  opportunity  exists  for  a  vast  expan¬ 


sion  in  consumption.  The  annual  consumption  of 
canned  pineapple  in  the  United  States  is  placed  at 
9,600,00  cases,  or  800,000  cases  a  month.  This  means 
at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  can  per  family,  per 
month,  or  an  average  consumption  of  pineapple  at  less 
than  one  meal  out  of  the  ninety  served  each  month. 

The  seven  members  of  the  cooperative  will  follow 
up  trade  inquiries  referred  to  them  as  a  result  of  the 
educational  campaign.  Campaign  information  will  be 
disseminated  by  wholesalers,  supply  houses,  brokers 
and  chain  store  systems  to  all  canned  pineapple  out¬ 
lets  in  the  retail  trade.  Retail  outlets,  in  addition  to 
being  contacted  by  salesmen  and  distributors,  will  be 
covered  by  newspaper  representatives  and  supplied 
with  posters,  stickers,  reprints  and  gummed  display 
units.  The  marketing  committee  of  the  Pineapple 
Producers’  Cooperative  Association,  Ltd.,  functioning 
in  San  Francisco,  is  made  up  of  R.  M.  Barthold,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  California  Packing  Corporation ; 
H.  E.  MacConnaughey,  vice-president  and  sales  mana¬ 
ger  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. ;  W.  A.  Geller- 
sen,  vice-president  and  general  manager  Pacific  Coast 
Division  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  and  John  Speyer, 
San  Francisco  manager  for  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd. 

SPECIFICATIONS — The  Canners  League  of*  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  “Specifications 
for  California  Canned  Fruits.”  This,  the  fifth  edition, 
is  identical  with  the  fourth,  with  two  minor  exceptions. 
In  the  specifications  for  Bartlett  pears  to  be  used  in 
fancy  or  choice  fruits  for  salad,  for  instance,  “sixths 
or  eighths”  have  been  added  to  the  former  reading  of 
“halves  and  quarters.” 

“IMMEDIATE”  and  “PROMPT”  SHIPMENTS— 
In  answer  to  several  inquiries  as  to  what  constitutes 
“immediate  shipment”  and  “prompt  shipment,”  the 
board  of  directors  and  executive  committee  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California  has  decided  upon  the 
following:  Domestic,  “Immediate” — five  full  business 
days  after  booking.  “Prompt” — ^ten  full  business  days 
after  booking.  Export'.  “Immediate” — ^ten  full  busi¬ 
ness  days  after  booking;  and  “Prompt” — three  weeks 
after  booking. 

NOTES 

Reduced  freight  rates  on  carload  shipments  of  canned  foods 
from  Pacific  coast  points  to  South  Dakota  were  announced  late 
last  week,  effective  at  once.  Large  car  rates,  minimum  of  60,000 
pounds,  were  reduced  from  $1.28  to  $1.05. 

J.  F.  Valois,  for  the  past  five  years  with  the  Borden  Company, 
has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the  Western  Division  of  this 
company,  with  headquarters  at  311  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

The  California  Retail  Grocers’  and  Merchants’  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  has  launched  a  survey  to 
analyze  the  mechanics  of  food  distribution  in  the  State.  The 
bureau  that  has  been  organized  to  carry  on  the  work  proposes 
to  delve  into  the  movement  of  commodities  by  volume  and  by 
brand,  extent  of  current  brand  preferences  as  reflected  by 
volume,  stocks  on  hand  and  other  current  factors  of  distribution. 
E.  P.  Geauque,  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Association, 
says :  “There  can  be  no  question  that  the  commodities  and 
brands  which  are  traveling  under  false  colors  will  be  exposed 
and  shown  up  in  their  true  light.  That  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  creation  of  the  bureau.  The  other  side  of  the 
picture  reveals  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  position,  however,  as  he  will  know  just 
where  to  direct  his  sales  effort  to  produce  best  results  and  he 
will  be  able  to  use  the  retailers’  own  statistics  as  the  basis 
for  sales  presentation.” 
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OCTOBER  SALES  OF  GROCERY  CHAINS  REGISTER 
FURTHER  SEASONAL  GAIN,  SURVEY  SHOWS 

October  chain  store  sales  registered  further  seasonal  expan¬ 
sion,  bringing  the  total  volume  to  the  highest  point  since  last 
May,  with  further  substantial  gains  noted  in  the  grocery,  five- 
and-ten  and  apparel  groups,  a  recent  survey  published  by  Chain 
Store  Age  disclosed. 

Although  the  rate  of  increase  slackened  somewhat  in  some 
lines  from  the  fast  pace  recorded  in  the  preceding  month,  the 
survey  pointed  out,  September’s  gains  were  generally  well  sus¬ 
tained. 

“Business  in  October  was  marked  by  evidence  of  further 
improvement  in  trade  conditions  throughout  the  south,  middle- 
west  and  Pacific  Coast  regions,”  it  was  continued.  “Many 
companies  doing  a  national  business  reported  a  noticeable  pick¬ 
up  in  consumer  demand  and  a  growing  feeling  of  confidence  in 
the  steady  recovery  of  general  conditions. 

“The  persistent  gains  seen  in  these  sections  last  month  in 
the  face  of  the  sharp  reversal  in  the  prices  of  farm  products, 
which  brought  values  of  some  basic  commodities  to  the  lowest 
levels  on  record,  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretation  that 
retail  trade  is  now  proceeding  on  a  base  which  presages  con¬ 
tinued  improvement.” 

The  average  daily  sales  of  20  leading  chain  store  companies 
during  October,  the  survey  reported,  totalled  $7,156,400,  com¬ 
pared  with  $6,870,100  in  September,  an  increase  of  $286,300, 
or  4.1  per  cent  over  the  two  months’  period.  The  average  daily 
business  transacted  by  these  companies  in  October  of  the  three- 
year  period,  1929-1931,  was  $8,907,600. 

Although  total  average  daily  sales  of  the  grocery  group  were 
larger  in  October  than  in  the  previous  month,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  gain  between  these  two  month  was  less  than  that 
shown  in  previous  years  owing  to  the  further  curtailment  of 
store  systems  by  chains  in  this  group,  and  the  loss  shown  by 
food  prices  during  the  month. 

“As  a  result,  the  index  business  of  October  business  dropped 
to  80.1  from  81.9  in  September.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
average  food  prices  have  again  resumed  an  upward  trend,  with 
the  indication  that  this  recovery  should  carry  considerably 
further.” 

ELVON  MUSICK  NAMED  HEAD  OF  PINEAPPLE  PRO¬ 
DUCERS’  COOPERATIVE  CROUP;  OTHER 
OFFICIALS  SELECTED 

Elvon  Musick,  California  attorney  who  devised  the  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  followed  by  the  Pineapple  Producers’  Cooperative 
Association,  Ltd.,  has  been  named  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  chairman  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  announced  recently. 

Other  officials  named  included  Dr.  A.  L.  Dean,  vice-president 
of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  vice-president,  and 
S.  M.  Lowrey,  treasurer  of  the  Hawaiian  Canneries  Company, 
Ltd.,  Honolulu,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Directors  are  E.  G.  MacDougall,  president  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby  of  Chicago;  Alfred  Eames,  vice-president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  of  San  Francisco;  A.  W.  T.  Bot- 
tomley,  president  of  American  Factors,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu;  John 
Waterhouse,  president  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  of  Hono¬ 
lulu;  Hosmer  Rolph,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 


Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  Haiku;  Elvon  Musick,  and 
John  Russell,  president  of  T.  H.  Davis  &  Co.,  Honolulu. 

Alternating  directors  announced  by  Mr.  MacConaughey  fol¬ 
low:  S.  M.  Lowrey,  treasurer  of  the  Hawaiian  Canneries  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.;  George  Ward,  manager  of  the  Hawaii  plant  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation;  Philip  Rodgers,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Honolulu,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  E.  W.  Cardon,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu;  Charles  Homen- 
way,  vice-president  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  Honolulu, 
and  Alexander  Budge,  vice-president  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd., 
Honolulu. 

R.  M.  Barthold,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  is  chairman  of  the  marketing  committee 
with  other  members  including  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  San  Francisco;  W.  E.  Gellersen,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  division  of  Libby,  McNeill 
&  Libby,  and  John  Speyer,  San  Francisco  manager  of  the 
Alexander  &  Baldwin. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey  is  chairman  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  with  other  members  of  this  group  including  John  Speyer, 
W.  A.  Gellersen,  P.  A.  Drew,  San  Francisco  resident  manager 
for  American  Factors,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu;  W.  H.  B.  Fowler, 
president  of  the  Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  who  is  located  in 
San  Francisco,  and  Alfred  Eames. 

jAPAN  NOW  CONTROLS  80  PER  CENT  OF  IMPORTED 
FISH  TRADE  IN  FRANCE,  SURVEY  SHOWS 

With  Japan  outdistancing  all  rivals  in  shipments  of  canned 
fish  products  into  France  this  year  and  now  controlling  80  per 
cent  of  this  trade,  importations  of  American  canned  fish  have 
practically  ceased,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  canned 
fish  markets  in  France. 

Japanese  interests  some  three  years  ago  held  control  of  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  of  the  imported  canned  food  business, 
and  aided  by  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  and  certain 
privileges  in  tariff  rates,  has  aided  the  Far  Eastern  packers 
to  solidly  consolidate  their  position  as  the  predominating  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  market. 

The  survey  reported  that  Japanese  salmon  is  well  distributed 
through  the  grocery  trade  in  France  with  practically  every 
grocery  store  in  the  nation  handling  it.  Demand  is  so  strong 
that  many  offices  of  the  major  Japanese  importing  organization 
in  Paris  have  run  very  low  on  stocks. 

Canned  fish  import  positions,  based  on  official  French  statis¬ 
tics,  compare  as  follows  for  the  first  eight  months  of  each  of  the 
past  three  years: 

(In  Tons) 


1932 

1931 

1930 

Canada  . 

.  328 

5,396 

4,318 

United  States . 

.  5 

6,266 

8,470 

Japan  . 

.  8,909 

5,243 

3,869 

Other  countries . 

.  1,669 

2,350 

1,062 

Totals  . 

.  10,911 

19,255 

17,719 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year,  canned  fish 
imports  were  valued  at  fr.  37,573,000,  compared  with  fr.  78,- 
890,000  in  the  corresponding  1931  period.  Sardines,  however, 
are  not  included  in  this  compilation.  American  imports,  inclu- 
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sive  of  sardines,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  each  of  the  past 
three  years  was  fr,  56,000,  fr.  16,610,000  and  fr.  26,123,000. 

Although  salmon  constitutes  the  bulk  of  canned  fish  imports 
into  France,  pilchards  figure  largely  in  American  shipments. 
Salmon  is  the  only  canned  fish  imported  that  is  not  on  a  quota 
basis  at  the  present  time.  The  expiration  of  the  commercial 
treaty  between  Canada  and  France  on  June  16  cost  the  former 
its  French  market  as  it  now  pays  a  duty  of  3  francs  a  kilo  on 
its  fish. 

The  two  nations  are  currently  negotiating  for  the  renewal  of 
the  commercial  treaty  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  within  a  few  months.  Japan  has  a  minimum  tariff  of  75 
centimes  a  kilo. 

Because  of  the  terms  of  certain  agreements  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  the  French  customs  applies  the  general 
tariff  rate  of  three  francs  to  some  varieties  of  American  canned 
fish.  The  demand  in  France  is  very  great  and  at  present  is  not 
fully  satisfied. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  INTERESTING  MEETING 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  December  13th.  They  have  in¬ 
vited  all  nearby  canners,  whether  members  or  not,  and 
they  also  want  the  brokers  and  the  machinery  supply 
men. 

Dr.  Cory,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  will  give 
a  talk  on  controlling  the  Mexican  bean  beetle;  Roy  D. 
Knouse  will  talk  on  costs  and  Frank  Shook  will  talk 
“turkey.” 

Members  of  this  Association  know  that  there  are 
some  very  important  matters  under  consideration.  So 
it  ought  to  be  a  good  meeting,  put  through  promptly 
without  loss  of  time — President  “Charlie”  (yes,  he’ll 
be  there)  promising  to  have  it  all  over  with  by  3  P.  M. 
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Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 
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BEHER  PROFITS 

(  Continued  from  page  14  ) 

ing  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the 
quality  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

This  means  quality  in  each  attribute  of  the  article 
for  which  we  spend  our  money.  If  it’s  food,  canned 
food  if  you  please,  we  aemand  that  our  purchase  carry 
pleasing  flavor,  that  it  be  palatable,  attractive  to  the 
eye  when  opened  and  while  being  served,  that  the 
container  carry  the  assumption  of  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  manufacture  and  that  it  is  interestingly  and 
informatively  labeled. 

In  the  November  14th  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade 
a  Wisconsin  canner  expressed  discouragement  at  the 
apparently  poor  results  he  has  obtainea  from  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  tell  the  users  of  his  product  more  than  usual 
about  what  she  may  expect  to  fina  on  opening  the  can. 
The  very  efforts  he  now  feels  to  have  been  futile  may 
be  the  direct  means  of  keeping  his  product  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  against  cheaper,  less  adequately  labe^ea 
canned  peas.  Surely,  one  canner  alone  can  do  littie 
toward  revolutionizing  a  labeling  practice  of  years 
but  what  he  does  accomplish  will  benefit  his  line  if  no 
other.  My  suggestion  in  this  case  is  that  he  work 
individually  with  each  of  his  friends  in  the  canning 
business,  canning  a  like  line,  until  he  has  several  fol¬ 
lowing  his  example.  It  seems  useless  to  attempt  ac 
this  time  to  get  concerted,  constructive  action  from 
any  association  of  canners.  Individual  effort,  first  of 
all,  will  do  most  toward  pulling  us  up  onto  a  profit 
level  again. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  because  cheaper,  inferior 
goods  are  being  marketed  in  large  quantities  by  other 
canners.  Millions  of  cans  of  “cheap”  corn,  peas,  etc., 
are  going  out  on  poor  orders  today.  What  will  happen 
to  those  brands  when  the  consuming  public  are  again 
in  funds  to  buy  what  and  where  they  please?  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think? 

I  can  give  you  a  pretty  good  idea !  In  a  tobacco  store 
in  Michigan  the  other  day,  I  heard  a  man  ask  for  a 
paper  of  tobacco.  When  asked  what  kind  he  said, 

“Anything  but - ,  that’s  what  they  gave 

us  in  Jackson  prison !” 

You  can  see  where  the  goodwill  attached  to  sales  for 
poor  orders  will  go  to ! 

Yes,  advertising  of  canned  foods  may  lessen  a  little, 
but  when  only  a  few  advertising  efforts  are  being 
made,  those  appearing  stand  out  with  double  forcefuL- 
ness. 

In  1933  you  must  pack  better  goods  than  you  ever 
did  before,  label  them  just  as  honestly  and  attractively 
as  possible,  and  then  do  all  you  can  toward  helping 
your  distributors  move  them  at  a  profit.  Even  the 
largest  combinations  of  food  industries  in  the  country 
are  becoming  more  liberal  in  their  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  with  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  The 
smaller  factors  in  the  field  of  food  distribution  can  do 
no  less  than  follow  their  lead. 

Every  cent  you  spend  next  year  in  improving  the 
quality  of  your  output,  the  attractiveness  of  your 
labels,  and  all  you  spend  for  advertising,  will  help  you 
to  more  quickly  get  back  on  the  profit  level  of  former 
years.  Price  selling  alone  is  on  the  way  out! 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ’Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  IHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


\SPARAGITS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  No.  2V^... 

I*  ‘eb’d  .V  2*/^ . 

Large,  No.  2^....».....~.~.»........ 

Peeled,  No.  2^.....~. . 

Medium,  No.  2Vb . . 


Balto.  N.V 


Tips,  White.  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

BAKEn  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . 

No.  214  . 

No.  10  . . . 


2.46 

No.  2% 

No.  3  . 

2.46 

No.  10  .... 

ft. 16 

2.86 

SPNACH* 

2.80 

2.75 

Standard,  1 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  . 

2.55 

2.75 

No.  3  .... 

2.30 

No.  10  .. 

2.16 

California, 

2.40 

Standard. 

........ 

2.06 

Standard, 

BEANSt 

Strintrless  S'and.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green..„ . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  and  White............™ . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


.40 

.80 

2.35 


.62(4  .65 
2.76  3.00 


.60 

2.76 


1.26  1.30 

7.00  6.66 

1.00  1.06 

6.26  6.26 

.76  .90 


BEETSt 
Baby,  No.  2.. 


Whole,  No.  10 . 3.10 

Cut,  No.  2 . 65 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.76  ., 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.00  ., 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  .. 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.00  ., 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 67(/4.. 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  ., 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  ., 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82^.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  .. 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .76  .. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60 

Standard,  No.  10 . 3.60 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  t.._™..»»«. .  1.00 

Split,  Np.  10 .  8.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


8.76 

.85 


.60 

4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y 

St CEP  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 


.60 

.86 


No.  2%  .  1.26 

.  1.30 


.76 


No.  2Vj . 

No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

Qwvvr  ooTtTOPSt 
Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10 .  2.60 

TOM  •  rnrQf 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.86 


2.66 


1.20 

3.50 


1.15 

3.76 


.60 

.45 

.76 

70 


2.8.') 


.55 


.60  .65 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

. 35 

.37% 

3.26  3.60 

.47% . 

. S5 

No.  2  . . 

. 66 

. 62% 

.60 

No.  3  . ' . 

. 86 

.85 

1.10  . 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

. 82% 

.80  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.60 

1.00  . 

F.  0.  B.  County . 

.  2.40 

3.05 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 37%  .40 

No.  in.  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES’  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.26 

APRICOTS’  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES’ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water....................„....„......  3.76 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . 


1.15 

1.30 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.60 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4a . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  1.10  1.25 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  6.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.76  6.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 80  .90 

No.  3  . 90  1.00 

No.  10 - 2.76  8.00 


BLUEBERRIES’ 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Kxtra  Preserved.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT’ 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PE  4  PS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.  1.35 

6.60  4.76 


6.60  . . 

-  1.76 

.  2.00 

.  2.10 


.57% 

1.10 

3.30 

.62% 

.76 

2.85 


1.35 


.86 

1.30 


1.90 

1.70 

4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y 

PEACHES’ 


California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.10  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.36 

. . .  No.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies.  Itnpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.36  . 

O'VF  *  PP?  p* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.60  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.62%  1.45 

Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water.  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES’ 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

BInck.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  V^ater,  No.  10 . .  ™.... 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD’ 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE’ 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans .  . . 

1-lb.  cans  . 70  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER’ 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 90  1.00 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.66  1.65 

Mat,  No.  % .  1.35  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 96  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 87%  .96 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.36  2.86 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums.  Tall  . . 82%  .82% 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22%  1.36 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.50 

%  Oil,  keys .  *3.16 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  carton  . 


44  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’b .  8.00  *3.05 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  rase 

White,  %8  .  7.30  . 

White.  Is  . 13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . .  ....... 

Striped,  %8  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  . 6.16  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  .  18.66  . 


December  5, 1 932 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PLANTS 

OF  THB 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

^PACITVeOO  HIUION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
3s.  main  office 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


La  Porte  Flexible  Steel  Sanitary  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 


Section  of  One  Inch  Mesh  Belt  (Full  Size) 


The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers, 
exhausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all 
canners  endorse  because  it  is  strong,  dur¬ 
able  and  labor-saving,  and  can  be 
bought  at  a  cost  so  small  compared  to 
other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths 
ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a 
weak  edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manujactured  by 


La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co  •9  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


Pumpkin  by  the  CANI  The  ch^ 
In  every  kitchen,  for  readiness  and 
superb  flavor! 


Step  up  to  this  timely  demandl  .  . 
with  SANITARYfO|NS,  from  Balti- 
more  and  Hami^5!iM  Ohio.  What¬ 
ever  is  to  be  canned  and  from 
whatever  point  trade  comes  to  us 
• .  CANS  are  never  lacking  I  . .  nor 
^ervlce  and  mechanical  support. 


•  It’s  YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION 

...To  The  Great  American  Dessert! 


c:0 


no  x.423«>  ST..niEvr  YORK.cinr 
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SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  e  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

■li%.K-TI]MORE  PE7m.IVT  STALES  OEFICE  •  811  SOUTH  WOTFE  STREET 


